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WV ING SOR. WwW AIETE HART HOTEL. 


Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly 
modernised, possessing every ccmfort. An admirable centre for visiting 
some of the most beautiful scenery in England, and a neighbourhood rich 
in historic associations. A spacious Restaurant with entrance adjoining the 
G.W.R. Station. Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water &c., at 
ordinary rates. Tariff moderate. Cuisine excellent. 
Half an hour from London. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write Horets MANAGER, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare. 


TRAINS DE LUXE. 
GAR LSBAD EXPRESS from London 10 a.m. daily. 
ENGASOINE EXPRESS from London 11 a.m. daily. 
© ereN D-SWISS EXPRESS from London 10 a.m. daily. 
AILY SLEEPING CARS TO PARIS 9 p.m. from Charing Cross. 
(Passengers remain in Car in Paris till 7.30 am. Breakfast in Car.) 


Tickets to be obtainéd* in°adyance from 


INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 


20, CocksruR STREET, S.W. 
Full particulars post free. 
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Mr. 


TRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
IS WALLER'S SEASON, 
ast 2 weeks for the present). 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
A Romantic English Comedy. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


ONDON HIPPODROME.. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Ete EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT 


Admission, 1s. Daily, 12 noon to 11.30 p.m. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances, 

FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1514. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE, TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 

“FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 

GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 

Thrilling Episodes, Escapes and Rescues. 

NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
GRENADIER GUARDS AND HON, ARTILLERY CO's BANDS. 
ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nile. CIRKUS EUGEN. 


GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—Martiniques—Survivors of Mont Pelée— 
River of Fiery Lava—Glacier Glide—Topsy-Turvy House— Spider's Web—Manige 
Mecanique— The Biograph. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN AND 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS. 


(WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE.) 
ADDITIONAL AND ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE now in operation.—WEEK DAYS. 


HEA 
LEW 
(Li 


. DAY SERVICE, London to Inverness— 
London (Euston) .. 3 ee ve 
Inverness .. ot s aA a os . arr. 
Corridor Trains, with Luncheon, Tea, and Dining Cars, 
at 10.0 a.m., 11.30 a.m., and 2.0 p.m. 


dep. ro, 5 a.m. 

12.10 night. 

ix from Euston 
for Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


| 1 B Cc ) B 
am, | a.m, | a.m. am. | p.m. | p.m. p.m. | p.m. | p.m. | p.m, 
London (Euston) dep. | 5 15 |10 0 | 10 5 | 11 30 2°0 7 45 8 0} 850] 9 0| Ir 50 
p-m. | p.m. | p.m. | p.m. a.m. a.m. a.m. | a.m, | a.m. 
SEE) ‘arr. | 3 15 | 6 15 | 755 | A 650] 750 
Glasgow (Central) ,, | 3 0 | 6 30 a 755 | “ 630] s. | 7.50 
Greenock.. Rs 4 22|7 40 mi 9 13 s 83, | > ELL | so%s0 
Gourock .. Soreld a4 a7sSOnle ee 22 6 Strauheros 9*r0 
Oban ee tee we 1 OOS . *e 8 45 EIS. hee) 1155 
rent Soe soi | 5 30 8 5 | | 5 20 8G35} 9Ds 
nverness Ry | : os 
via Dunkeld sf" |e. peated | gF 10 |) eee} tDs0 
Dundee .. 1S ee Fe | 8 45 | 6 35 9G15 | 9Ds0 
Aberdeen gus: | 10 20 7:15 | H | 11 45 
wallatey tee a 9 45 | 2% 0 
nverness— | 
via Aberdeen’ " | | 12555} | 6% 0 


* On Saturday nights the 8.50 and 11.50 p.m. trains from Euston do not convey passengers to stations 
marked * (Sunday mornings in Scotland). 

B—On Saturdays passengers by the 2.0 p.m. train from London are not.conveyed beyond Perth by 
the Highland Railw and only as far as Aberdeen by the Caledonian Railw 

C—Passengers by the 7.45 p.m. from Euston will arrive at Inverness at a.m, from July 21st to 
August 11th. This train does not run on Saturday nights. It will run specially on Sunday, August oth, 

D—Arrives Perth at 8.45 a.m , Dundee t.m., and Inverness at 1.30 p.m. on Sundays. 

E—The Night Express leaving Euston at 8.0 p.m. will ran every night (except Saturdays). 

F—From the rst to the 18th July. 

G—aArrives Perth at 8.10 a.m., Dundee 9.0 a.m., and Aberdeen at 11.0 a.m. on Sundays, #.e., Saturday 
night from London (Euston), 

ST Aries Aberdeen 11.0 a.m. on Sundays, #e., Saturday night from London (Euston), 


A Special Train will leave Euston at 6.20 p.m., from uly 13th to 
August 10th, Saturday and Sunday nights and Monday night, August 
Srd, excepted, ior the conveyance of horses and private carriages to 
all parts of Scotland. A special carriage for the conveyance of dogs will 
be attached to this train. 


July 1903. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
THE “DIRECT” ROUTE 


TO EAST COAST WATERING PLACES, 
ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE, JULY igo: 


From LONDON (KING'S CROSS) EACH WEEK-DAY. 


yS. | am. | am.) am. 


| a.m. | a.m.) a.m, ) a.m. | a.m.) a.m.{ a.m. | a.m. | p.m. | p.m. 
oes Be} Dis B | +D eie| 
-| 5 15| 7 15] 8 45| 9 45/10 10 10 20 Yo 35| 10 55/11 25) Ix 30 11 45 |12 30| x 30 
+ 1014] 116]... | oe es ot ae oe = 
Cromer (Beach) ,, | 10 25| 1 25) | ce ay 
Mundesley on- | | | | 
Sea... Chad eect Leo Vl hese eve BY Naor ns si si dibs 
Skegness 929/11 20; 115/] .. 0 ae) ee -- | 418 es 
Ilkley .. + | 10.17 | 12 41 Fp Pe Bek U leeen | 3 46 ot vatat maces | Owes 
Harrogate. }10 48! 1 oO} 292) 2°374 25 mh se 5 32 ve 
Scarboro' TEATS [pees ae oe 1 355) +. | $5 . 60 
Whitby 12,19 |¢-..-]'3 45 423) .. | «. jee 7 30 
Filey .... + [11 37|2M591316| .. |3G49| .. |5 0] 4 37 6 26 
Bridlington. 36 | 2018} 2 46/3 5) 4G17 . 537| 4 7 6 10 
Redcar Me os ee | 3 56 56 is | oe Aue 
Saltburr oe | 412) 06 | espa lanes 
Seaton . aoe eR iSOecte's roti 5S GUAR oes te 
p.m pine P.M. | p.m. | p.m. | p.m.) p.m, ping p.m. p.m. | p.m, 
-|%9 140) 2 0) 220) 3 0| 325] 345) 415] 5.45] 6 15|10 30 10 45| 21 45 
Ahtcteco Cav Ey beet 73 Us ie = | 91,6 es a a 
2 5 5° | | 735 | oll4s | 
BEE LACTET Mareen MCE TA ene ee & | Sal ae o 
g530| . ee | Pr ee +» | 7 251 9 45} +. | 7K50 
silos . oe oe oe 859 |1I 11, 8C47, | .. he 
Harrogate 2 542) 2 735i) eee oe 757 )10 57 12 2 cs 5L51 | 8K 20 
Scarboro’ » | 657) 2 het A ertere| bac ey bs . . se | 11 33 ae as 5 35 
Whitby » | 2 7N52| S419 1| BR | 10 26 oe on we 6 20 
File 5 sealed 723i 6 830) £2 |10 2 ae Ne fe . | 8U54 6A 47 
Bridlington ..,, |Z 655) > 858| OF! g15|10 41; «. | 11 38 > (71K | 7A 21 
Redcar ... (pel pr pn g 817| co | 9 36 6 AA Be =) a5 6A37 
Saltburn w |B oe a 8 33| 5 9 51 + 6A 52 
Seaton Care Peles Tn 812!) & 9 38 12 14 7A 6 


* Through Carriages to Sheringham and Cromer by these trains. + Through Carriages to Harrogate 
by these trains, {| Mondays and Fridays only. A On Sunday mornings arrives Filey 11.34, Bridlington 
12.0, Redcar 7.56, Saltburn 8.12, and Seaton Carew 8.16. B First and Third Class Luncheon Car 
Express. C On Sunday mornings is due Ilkley at 11.3. D Firs d Third Class Corridor Luncheon 
and Dining Car Express. E Will not be run on Mondays or Wednesc and will not run after 22nd 
August. G Saturdays only. K Not on Sunday mornings. L On Sunda is due Harrogate 2.4 a.m. 
M On Saturdays arrives 2.13 p.m. N From rst August to 12th September. O Mondays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays from roth July to 7th September. arrives at 1.48 p.m. R On Sundays arrives 8.15 a.m. 
S Bank Holidays excepted. U Sunday mornifigs onl. 

For further particulars see the Company's Time 


y- 
Tables, &c. at Stations and Town Offices. 
OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 


SCOTCAN D—NORTH BERWICK. A Beautiful and Invigorating Sea-Side 

Kesort. THE ROYAL HOTEL is now under entirely new management and 
has been Refurnished and Redecorated throughout. A most comfortable and first-class 
Hotel. SUPERIOR CUISINE. MODERATE TARIFt. Special terms for Families. 
— Apyly, Proj rietor, Telegrams * Royal," North Berwick. Telephone, No. 3. SEVEN 
First-ctass GoLr Courses IN 1HE VICINITY. 


PAC STBAEIA: JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD 
wad VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery, 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CAMADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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Gossip of fhe Floa7 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 

The Prince of Wales’s Host.—Lord Falmouth, who has 
been entertaining the Prince of Wales at his Cornish 
home, is the son of one of the most notable figures ever 
associated with the turf. The late Lord Falmouth 
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Mr. George Wyndham at the Viceregal Lodge in Dublin 


possessed some of the finest horses that could be bred, but 
he ran them for the love of sport and seldom bet a penny on 
arace. Lord Falmouth’s name is always associated with 
that of Fred Archer, who rode nearly all his winners for 
him, and their number is legion. The present Lord Fal- 
mouth inherits his father’s love of horses and is a member 
of the Jockey Club, but he has never been a conspicuous 
figure in the racing world. 


How to get Quits.—There is an apocryphal story that the 
late Lord Falmouth once had a bet of 6d. with his trainer’s 
wife, but it is very doubtful if there is any truth in the 
tale. A more reliable story of the late earl relates how he 
made up his mind never to bet. One day while returning 
from some races one of his companions asked Lord Fal- 
mouth how he had done on the day. ‘‘ Very well indeed,” 
was the answer; ‘I have just come out quits.” ‘Do you 
call that doing well? ”’ asked his friend. ‘*‘ Why, yes,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘ because I generally lose.” ‘‘ Well,” replied his 
friend, ‘‘ there is one way in which you can always come 
out quits.”” “‘ What’s that?” asked Lord Falmouth. ‘* Why 
don’t bet at all,” was the reply. This occurred when Lord 
Falmouth was about eighteen, and I believe it is perfectly 
true that from that day onward he never had a farthing on a 
horse. atin ss 


False Coincidences.—Lovers of coincidences have been 
pointing out that every one of the functions in which 
Mr. Campbell of the City Temple has been recently 
engaged has been the occasion for a heavy downpour of 
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rain. When he preached his farewell sermon in the Dome 
at Brighton on the last Sunday in April it rained without 
intermission the whole day. Precisely the same thing 
happened the following Sunday when he began his 
ministry at the City Temple, and his last sermon in this 
country before leaving for America was preached to the 
ceaseless patter of a heavy deluge. It apparently did not 
strike these coincident-lovers that almost exactly the same 
thing might have been said of any man who took part in 
any public function during the months of April and May. 
Rain fell without ceasing during these months, and the diffi- 
culty would have been to have found a single function 
which was held on a dry day. 


The Royal Family at the Opera.—Their Majesties paid 
their last visit this season to the Opera on Saturday night, 
for by the time they come back to town Covent Garden will 
have closed. A magnificent performance of Puccini’s La 
Boheme was given with Melba at her very best. The King 
as usual sat in his omnibus box with the Marquis de Soveral 
beside him. In the omnibus box above sat the Queen, the 
Duchess of Fife (who usually occupies her own box, which 
is quite close), Princess Victoria, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. In the intervals between the acts the King visited 
the Queen and his daughters. We all had an excellent view 
of him, for he sat at the very front of the box and surveyed 
the house with his opera glasses. He looked extremely 
well and in the best of humour. 


Millionaire Butlers.— Lord Ravenscourt’s butler, who died 
the other day leaving a fortune of £30,000, was by no 
means a unique instance of a gentleman’s gentleman 
amassing a great fortune. There is a well-known Conser- 
vative M.P. who in his early days was a butler in Lord 
Salisbury’s household. The money he saved from his 
salary and tips he invested in a hotel in South Kensington, 
which he disposed of some fifteen years later at an enormous 
profit. Samuel Waugh, who left more than £2,000 when 
he died six weeks back, had been a butler in the Maclay 
family for over sixty years. A butler in a decent house 
may, speaking roughly, count on receiving £2 in tips for 
every £1 of his salary. In addition to tips, however, an 
important perquisite is the commission he receives from 
tradesmen. 


THE LIFE-SAVING SOCIETY'S GALA AT HIGHGATE PONDS 


G. M. Clarke in the graceful diving competition 


DHE EAE Er. 


When the King Dines Out.—There 
is an erroneous impression in even well- 
informed circles that when the King 
dines at a private house he indicates all 
the guests who are to be invited. Of 
course a discreet subject will submit his list to the proper 
quarter before sending out his invitations, but this is not in 
consequence of any royal rule upon the subject. As a 
matter of fact his Majesty is too considerate to fetter his 
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Lord Cheylesmore, who is better remembered as Colonel Eaton of the 
Grenadier Guards, takes the keenest interest in shooting 


host to such an extent; he merely selects two or three of 
his intimates whom he wishes to have invited, and that 
‘rather to make the party go smoothly than out of any 
spirit of exclusiveness. To a number of perfect strangers 
the presence of the King might be the cause of a little 
awkwardness just at first, though he has a way of putting 
people at their ease which must in the end enliven the most 
funereal party. 


The King’s Coffee. — King Edward is becoming an 
inveterate coffee-drinker. Wherever he goes his Egyptian 
coffee-maker, Emin Abraham, follows with his little coffee 
mill, and after luncheon and dinner prepares a special brew 
for his Majesty and the fortunate few who are privileged to 
taste it. Emin is able to hold this little mill in his 
hands when grinding the berries—a particular kind—and 
the coffee is served in very small cups which have 
almost the appearance of egg-cups. It is, of course, served 
by Emin himself in all the glory of oriental drapery. The 
people who have tasted the King’s coffee are very few, and 
not all of those admire the flavour of it though none would 
dare to say so, knowing his Majesty has such a high opinion 
of its quality. 


Henley Across the Herring Pond.—The first American 
Henley was held the other day by the newly-organised 
American Rowing Association over the picturesque course 
on the Schuylkill River in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
Out of the twenty-seven entries in the ten events four were 
from Boston, two from Detroit, and one each from Balti- 
more, New Haven, San Francisco, and Canada, the rest 
coming from Philadelphia itself. The Argonauts from 
Canada, who were unable to visit the English Henley this 
year, were disappointed at not meeting either the Cornell or 
Yale eight of last week’s races. They won easily the eight- 
oar senior race from Yale’s freshmen and Pennsylvania 
University. 


Shooting at 
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Yachting on the Sands.—The newest 
summer diversion is yachting on the 
sands or beach. The sport has un- 
doubtedly much to commend it, being 
a very fascinating one, while the 
yachts are quite inexpensive and have the novel feature 
of sailing on dry land. They consist of a framework spread 
on three bicycle wheels, to which is attached an ordinary 
sprit siil. The rear wheel is used to steer the ‘ craft,” and 
it can be operated quite close to the wind, while in running 
before the wind it frequently attains a very high speed. Our 
photograph on page 122 depicts one of these interesting 
‘“‘ sand-sailers,’’ as some call them, on the beach at Daytona 
in Florida, where there is a magnificent stretch of sand 


Bisley. 


some thirty miles 

in length and re- : 

markable for its Prevention is Better—— 
smooth and_ hard {In a Peruvian town there is such a plague 
surface. Many of of mouth organs that the police are empowered 
the cyclists who-use to seize and destroy them,] 

the beach for a Oh happy town in far Peru, 


course have fitted 
up sails which they 
fasten to a mast 


Where stern, relentless men in blue 
Annex the instruments which bray 
The local type of “ Sail away.” 


attached to the cust, 

FeO eerie ae Where horrid things that wheeze and groan 
Z Will very shortly be unknown, 

machines. 


Because policemen in the street 


Scottish Industries. | Destroy each one they chance to meet. 


—The Duchess of 
Sutherland’s garden 
party for the Scot- 
tish Industries: As- 
sociation sale took 
place at Stafford 
House last week and 
was attended by 
Queen Alexandra, 
Princess. Victoria, 
and a distinguished company. The idea of the sale was to 
emphasise the many splendid materials in the way of 
Scottish home industries that have been executed in the 
northern kingdom. The firm of |D. H. Evans and Co. of 
Oxford Street had on show a dozen costumes made of 
Harris and Sutherland tweeds and a dozen coats and capes 
mate of the same material, all garments suitable for the 
moors, golfing, shooting, or motoring. This was the only 
firm privileged to make an exhibition, and further it supplied 
all the assistants for dressing out the show; in fact, the 
whole of the arrangements were in the firm’s hands. The 
Queen made several purchases. 


How nice if our police began 

To work on the Peruvian plan. 
How sweet to see our Robert’s boot 
Upon the vile mouth organ put. 


But would the smashing give us peace? 
No; if we want the din to cease 

Our only plan is to destroy 

Not just the organ but the boy. 
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Which was won by the American team at Bisley last week 
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A GARDEN PARTY AT STAFFORD HOUSE 
The Queen, Lord Rosebery. and other Visitors. 


THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND 


THE EARL OF ROSEBERY TURNS HIS BACK ON THE CAMERA QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 
FIEND AMONG THE TWEEDS 


LADY VIVIAN THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND RECEIVING HER GUESTS 
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The Coolest Place in London.—Out- 
side the Tube during the heat wave 
was placed the attractive advertise- 
ment, ‘‘the coolest place in London,” 
which induced many people to seek 
shelter from the sun in a place that they usually desire 
to avoid. The average temperature of the Tube is about 
75 deg., so that with the thermometer at 84 outside the 
Tube appears to be a comparatively cool place. People 


coming out of the Tube, however, invariably feel hotter 
than ever, which feeling is induced by breathing an atmo- 
sphere laden with carbonic acid gas. 


BEHIND THE TARGETS AT BISLEY 


Electricity and Gas Pipes.—So far we have not heard 
much here about the damage done to gas pipes by the 
underground electric wires, but elsewhere trouble has arisen 
in this manner between gas companies and electric lighting 
bodies. In Indianapolis a short time ago an action was 
tried in which a gas company sued an electric lighting 
company for injury done to the gas pipes by the electric 
wires and recovered damages. It was stated that the 
electricity had worn the gas pipes considerably where they 
were laid side by side. It would seem an easy matter to 
avoid this by laying the 
: : wires some distance 
Passive Resistance aeeer force pipes 
When people seek to do you wrong 

Just passively resist, 
And heave a deep, regretful sigh 
When anybody leans his eye 
Against your manly fist. 


Hotel Prices.— 
Twenty-five years ago 
three guineas a week was 
considered a high price 
for the most  luxuri- 
ous hotel to charge 
and excellent 
accommodation was 
to be had for less. 
Nowadays three 
guineas per day is 
looked upon as a 
moderate charge by 
those who frequent 
luxurious modern 
places of entertain- 
ment. The comforts of an up-to-date hotel have, 
however, by no means increased in proportion to the 
charge. The food is more varied but not a bit more 
wholesome, the attendance is worse, and we are really 
paying for the show and glitter which could be quite 
easily dispensed with. 


Oh never raise your hand in wrath, 
But still I’m bound to say 
Fggs should be cast aside if queer 
E’en if some stupid auctioneer 
Is standing in the way. 


Yet brickbats and such like should be 
But far between and few, 

Or folk devoid of common sense 

Might charge our flocks with violence, 
And that would never do, 


The King and the Blues.—The Blues, who are pro- 
viding a detachment to act as escort for the King and 
Queen during their Irish visit, are practically always 
quartered in either London or Windsor, and only go 
elsewhere on very special occasions. The King is 
colonel-in-chief of the regiment, which dates back as far 
as 1661, when the 20th Earl of Oxford received the 
colonelcy of the new regiment. Although the Blues 
are ‘‘ stay-at-homes”’ they have always been ready to 
fight, and large detachments of them volunteered for the 
war in South Africa. 


A MOTOR ESCORT. 
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The Profits of Street Fruit Stalls.— 
Now isthe time when the owner of a 
street fruit stall makes money. Goose- 
berries are his. great source of profit 
and he can readily dispose of this part 
of his stock in a very short space of time and, moreover, 
they will keep for a few days without injury. The 
strawberry season does not pay the owner of a street fruit 
stall. To make any sort of profit he has to charge 4d. 
a pound, and at this figure he finds it hard to do quick 
business. If he holds his stock of strawberries over for 
even a day he will have to dispose of them at 3d. the 
following day, and he is fortunate to be able to get 
that price. 


The Promotion of Chelsea.—The centre of gravity of 
social London is rapidly changing from Mayfair to 
Chelsea. During the last few years Park Lane has 
become the special preserve of new-made millionaires. 
All over Chelsea big blocks of flats are springing up, 
most of them at a prohibitive rental. The migration 
to Chelsea is probably being viewed with complete 
satisfaction by Lord Cadogan, who is the biggest 
landlord in that particular quarter of London. Lord 
Cadogan, in fact, is to Chelsea what the Duke of 
Westminster is to Belgravia. 


The Ethics of ‘Ragging.”—-After Mr. Prior's 
appearance in the folice court last week and the 
remarks of the magistrate it seems hardly possible 
that he should have been allowed to continue to hold 
his Majesty’scommission. Mr. Prior may bea deeply- 
wronged man, but the part he played in the Cape 
‘“‘ragging ” case plus his latest escapade at the Marl- 
borough Street Police Court are too heavy a burden for 
any officer and gentleman to bear. Mr. Plowden was 
only expressing the opinion of every honourable man 
in his comments on Mr. Prior’s conduct ; at the same 
time the growing habit of judges and magistrates of reading 
a sermon to prisoners and plaintiffs ought not to be 
encouraged, and Mr. Plowden would have acted more 
wisely if he had contented himself with fining Mr. Prior 
and refrained from lecturing him. 


Many Happy Returns to—/w#ly 22: Hereditary Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 1848; Lady Cromer; Lord Killaxin, 
1867 ; Mr. A. P. Graves, 1846. July 23: Duchess of Abercorn ; 
Duke of Devonshire, 1833 ; Lord Braye, 1849. July 24; Heredi- 
tary Princess of Saxe-Meiningen ; Lady Kinnaird; Lord Fal- 
mouth, 1847; Lord Dunsany, 1878; Mr. E. F. Benson, 1867. 
July 25: Duchess of Connaught; Mr. Arthur Balfour, 1848 ; 
Lord Newark, 1888. July 26: Duchess of St, Albans; Lady 
Cowper ; Lady St. Levan; Lord Bangor, 1828 ; Lord Hadding- 
ton, 1827. July 27: Prince Oscar of Prussia, 1888; Lord 
Elphinstone, 1869; Sir Edward Bradford, 1836; Baron von 
Pawel-Rammingen, 1843. July 28: Madame Novarro,; Lord 
Crawford, 1847. 


-Lufayette 


EARL DUDLEY’S CONSTABULARY MOTOR ESCORT 
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TO IRELAND 


THE VISIT OF THE KING AND QUEEN 


Drawn by Bernard Partridge. 
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“They're coming! Sure ’tis the grandest news we've 


A GRACIOUS PROMISE 
had for many a day!” 
Iai 


Miss Leinster, Miss Munster (together) : 


Miss Ulster, 


Reproduced, by permission of the proprietors of “ Punch," from the exhibition of “‘ Punch” drawings now to be seen at the Woodbury Gallery, New Bond Street 


‘Miss Connaught, 


Dee ACe Ls Ere. 
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ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain. 


XII.—A GLoomy SUNDAY. 
sf piae I said, “I am going to put to you rather a curious 
question. What would you do if I fell overpoweringly in 
love with another woman ?” 

“That’s a nice sort of thing to ask,” said Eliza. ‘Sunday 
afternoon, too. What next? I wish you’d get on with your tea, for 
the girl’s waiting to clear and can’t go out till she’s done it.” 

“And Iam to choke myself to oblige my own servant. Very 

well, I require nothing more, and if I did I should certainly refuse to 
take it. Perhaps you would wish me to black her boots also.” 
- Don’t be so silly.. I promised her she should go to her married 
sister’s this afternoon. When you're asked to do anything why can’t 
you give a civil answer?” At this moment the girl came in. When 
she had retired with the tea-things I turned to Eliza. 

“You say that I cannot give a civil answer. I will not go into 
that, but I should like to remind you that a few minutes ago I put 
a question to you and could get no answer whatever.” 

“Oh ! what was that ?” 

“T asked you what you would do in the event of my falling over- 
poweringly in love with——” 

“ That nonsense? There was nothing to answer.” 

“Tt is true that my principles are strict. Perhaps I might also 
lay claim to a strong will. But I should hesitate to say that such a 
thing couldn’t happen. There are storms that sweep away all— 
everything, in fact.” , 

“T daresay. But you’re not the stormy sort, you know.” 

“ What right have you to say that ?” 

“ve been married to you long enough to have found out if you 
had been. You're the quiet and respectable kind.” 

“Under a quiet and respectable exterior there may be a good 
deal hidden. At the office, for instance, 1'am supposed to have 
rather a remarkable control over my temper——” 

“Ah!” interrupted Eliza. ‘They should have heard you at 
dinner to-day.” 

“If you mean what I said about the way in which the sprouts 
were cooked—or to be more accurate, ruined—there are times when 
a man must speak out if he calls himself a man at all.” 

“ Yes, but he needn’t go slopping the gravy all over the —_” 

“ Stick to the point, Eliza. Try to stick to the point. Just as I 
can and do break out in the matter of temper when I think it right 
and necessary, so it is quite possible I might break out in other ways. 
I am only human. I have never pretended to be more than that. It 
is quite possible that I might form some mad and overpowering 
passion for another woman.” 

Eliza seemed to think it over. 
And then, greatly to my surprise 
and annoyance, she smiled. 

“All right,” she said. “ You 
tell me when that happens. If 
ever I did die of laughing it 
would be then ; I’d have to have 
a few friends in to see it.” 


“T fail to see,” I replied rather sternly, ‘that the wreck of thne 
lives is any matter for amusement.” f 

“Wreck of your grandmother’s ducks.!” exclaimed Eliza. I 
think this rather a vulgar kind of expression and have repeatedly 
asked her not to use it ; at times it seems as if my wishes went for 
nothing. ‘ Where’s the wreck coming in?” she wenton. ‘You 
seem to think that if you made a fcol of yourself about some woman 
she’d be certain to make a fool of herseif about you. That’s where 
my fun would come in, because she wouldn’t. Why, think what you 
are. Think what your age is. Why, look at yourself in: the glass 
and don’t talk such silliness.” : 

“That will do, Eliza, you have said quite enough. Possibly, 
when you are quieter, even you will think that you: have:said a little 
too much. And this,” I continued in a bitter way but quite 
patient, ‘this is Sunday! The day of rest. Ha! And _ peace. 
Oha,ha! Icome home after a hard week’s work. My favourite: 
dish of vegetables is ruined by what I call criminal carelessness, but 
I am not even allowed to make a few remarks.about it. My tea is: 
cut to suit the convenience of a mere domestic servant. That’s all! 
right. The master of the house is of no. importance, of course. 
Keeping my temper, I try to start an interesting subject of conversa- 
tion. What is my reward? I get a string of insults ending: 
with a rude and offensive insinuation as to. my personal appearance: 
And Iam supposed to stand it.” (Here I will admit I grew rather 
warmer.) ‘Iam expected to put up with it. There you’re mistaken. 
I am hanged if I 2 

**Hold on,” said Eliza picking up the book she had been reading, 
“you can finish that to yourself. I’m not going to stop in the 
room to be sworn at.” 

“Mistaken again,” I said getting a little quieter. “1 never said! 
that you were, 1 said that I was. To speak more correctly I said 
that I should be if——” 

But Eliza had already gone upstairs to the bedroom. I followcd, 
saying on the stairs, “I wish to make my position perfectly clear. 
You have chosen to accuse me of——” 

She went into the bedroom, shut the door, and locked it. 

“Eliza,” I said through the keyhole, “I must ask you to control 
your temper and » 

At this moment the front-door bell rang and Eliza immediately 
opened the bedroom door again. 

“That’s Miss Sakers,” she said, “and' the girl’s gone to her 
married sister’s. What are we going to do? Are you gong to 
open the door to her or am 1?” 

“ Neither,” I said, “I am going out for a short walk. Naturally, 
if I find Miss Sakers on the doorstep I shall ask her in and escort 
her to the drawing-room.” 

Having said that I was going out for a walk I had naturally to 
be as good as my word. Although I was back ten minutes before 
church time they had already left. This annoyed me so much that 
I went straight to bed. 

It was one of those gloomy, trying days that you get some- 
times. 


YACHTING ON THE SANDS—THE LATEST SUMMER AMUSEMENT 
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THE NEW START IN IRELAND 
An Allegory. 


host was the celebrated Johnnie O’Loghlen of the lonely 


Mf 
M Cashel Hotel in Connemara. 
lightest word is law in half the county. 

“Listen here,” he cried, stamping his joyful way into the dining- 
room ; “here’s something. This is a letter about Pat Feeney that 
we fined £5 for potheen. They’ve reduced the sintence. We 
petitioned, ye undherstand, so being a poor man they’ve reduced it. 
We'll get up a subscription now and pay the difference, begorrah !” 

That struck me as handsome. I felt that in the matter of 
potheen I had been too strict. In Mr, O’Loghlen’s place | should 
have failed in generosity and done the wrong thing. I should have 
felt annoyed that after so many prosecutions and plain straight- 
forward warnings Pat Feeney had kept an illicit still, and I should 
have spoken unkindly about. it. So I subscribed to the relief fund 
and accepted the invitation of Mr. O’Loghlen to drive out into 
Connemara and carry the glad news to this unfortunate poor 
distiller. I felt good. I was as 
happy as any of the people in 
Charles Lever’s novels. 

“Och, yes,” said Johnnie 
O’Loghlen, “there’s lashins of 
potheen.” Pronounce it ‘‘pot- 
yen,” please,. in Connemara. 
“ But the way of it was the Celtic 
League was here an’ wanted some 
of the shtuff, and aftherwards one 
of them dhropped a foolish word. 
?Twas a great pity now. Down 
came the inspector of constabu- 
lary, outside his own disthrict he 
came. What d’ye think of it? 
Sure the sergeant might have got 
great blame ; they would think he 
was not doin’ his duty. Och, I 
spoke my mind about it. ‘I 
think,’ says I, ‘there should be 
honour among thieves in some 
shape or form,’ says I. I said 
that on the bench.” 

Let me say at once and proudly 
that I was the guest of a good 
man—a man of honour anda loyal 
subject. “Johnnie” O’Loghlen 
had been mentioned pleasantly in 
my hearing in a company of Irish 
landlords at Dublin. He is 
esteemed at the Castle. In person 
he is a replica of the late Colonel 
Burnaby, and during Land League 
days he went out one night and 
dominated a crowd of 200 masked 
men who were going to burn down 
a cottage because there was a 
process-server in it. Lord Zetland 
discovered him at that time and got him added to the commission 
of the peace. Mr. O’Loghlen keeps an hotel and rents a large tract 
of picturesque waste for the fishing and shooting, so a good many 
people know him. My mind was, therefore, at ease. 

That proved to be the most wonderful drive | have had in my 
life. One strange thing was to see cottages in a country that consists 
exclusively of boulder stones and other glacial débvis. We travelled 
through five-and-thirty miles of this unlovely country, where the 
potatoes grow in cracks between the stones and the right manure is 
blasting powder. It is traditionally said, with great probability, that 
when the devil made Ireland he dropped all the stones in Connemara 
and only picked up some of them. It is true that they come handy 
for building. They are so handy that only a practised eye can 
distinguish a cottage from the landscape. But the country is not 
fruitful. For agricultural purposes I would prefer Trafalgar Square 
to any part of it, because the pavement could be taken up. The 
question of rent is secondary. It may be important, but while the 
drive lasted I could not be done with wondering that people cared 
to make a living there and how they did it. However, the greater 
wonder was Mr. O’Loghlen’s large acquaintance among these people. 
Over the whole five-and-thirty miles he hailed in the Celtic every 
man and woman he sighted, and they came running over the rocks 


He is a magistrate and his 


JOHNNIE O'LOGHLEN 


A popular Irish magistrate and sportsman 
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to him. The women especially greeted him with extraordinarily glad 
faces. Some as they came lifted and shook’ their arms repeatedly, 
and caught Johnnie O’Loghlen by both his hands. 

“ D’ye hear them blessin’ me?” he kept on saying. He enjoy ed 
it like a boy. 

There were lively conversations about the price the cow, would 
fetch, and who was going out to America, and when they might 
come to his shop for this or that, and the poor times we were having. 
I take O’Loghlen to be a kind of gombeen man without the gombeen. 
He has that most particular grasp of other people’s business which 
the occupation used to give. But this view of him is an inference. 
All I know for certain is that behind his hotel there is a huge 
miscellaneous store, the only place of the sort in several hundred 
square miles, and that all those people looked him in the face 
without anxiety. Clear-eyed, hard-bitten, healthy women and men ; 
an ignorant, fine peasantry. In Trafalgar Square they would not 
be so hardy. But out there, between wild hills of granite and the 
sea, they keep their pluck and evaporate a little potheen for the 
wakes, the leave-takings, and the weddings. One man was all who 
looked much amiss that day, and I understood him. He was doing 
a little work in his potato patch. ‘‘ Were ye dhrunk last night ?” my 
host sang out. “If I catch ye dhrunk again Ill kill ye wid a shtick.” 

I confess that under the auspices of this paternal government I 
was hoping to see more than an 
ordinary tourist sees. The pure 
air exhilarated me. Not that there 
is anything to be said in defence 
of potheen as a beverage. It is 
cheap, but a district inspector of 
constabulary explained to me its 
essential unsatisfactoriness. ‘‘ Th: 
nature of potheen, sor,” he said, 
“is this—that if ye take wan glass 
av ut ye must take another. I 
mesilf, that’s engaged for the 
Government prohibit’n’ the manu- 
facture, I got a fortnight’s furlough 
last year to go to my own place, 
and because I| was aff duty I tasted 
av ut befoore I wint. Such bein’ 
the nature of potheen, I spint the 
entire fortnight here dhrinkin” 
more av ut, and niver shtirred a 
foot.” As a traveller I had no 
use for it. But I was curious 
about the hold which generosity 
obtains upon the Irish. 

We stopped before a cottage, 
and the man at the door was Pat 
Feeney. He disappointed me. 
There were no tokens of demo- 
ralisation upon him, and he showed 
no special gratitude for leniency. 
He was upset. Most likely I did 
not make the right allowance for 
temperament. He was just, so far 
as could be seen, a humble, silent 
creature looking puzzled. The 
least I can say for him, however, 
is that he believed what was told 
him, received me on the same 
footing as his benefactor, and made us welcome to his squalid 
cabin. 

He showed usa prehistoric quern and a sack ‘of dirty oats, all 
that was left to him of the apparatus and materials of his per- 
nicious trade. Visibly he was quite a poor man, and I should 
say that the loss of his copper still had struck him as a disaster. 
Of course he ought to have foreseen it. A man should take 
account of his risks ; but, considering his position as very much 
that of a cotton manufacturer suddenly deprived of boiler and 
machinery, I thought no harm could be done by a subscription. 

The poor man had no potheen either. I know that, because he 
did not offer us any. It was out of the scanty soil of quite anothcr 
farmstead that a half-gallon jar of it—— 

But I am not interested in potheen now at all, It has the 
bouquet of painters’ turpentine and a smack of carbolic acid. This 
is not a drinking story. It calls attention to Mr. O’Loghlen’s extra- 
ordinary sense of humour as a magistrate and his good heart. 1 
would rather be that happy Irishman than an oil magnate. 

It may be a hopeful thought that, if you now re-read the few 
brisk sentences in which he announced Pat Feeney’s trouble and the 
manner of its mitigation, the situation scems to resemble that 
created by the Land Bill. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN HENLEY 
2 A Regatta that was Held Recently on the Schuylkill River. 
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The photograph at the top shows the Yale crew at the finish of the eight-oar race. The other photograph gives a general view of the course 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


At interesting piece of recent statistics goes 

to show that there are no fewer than 
380 separate and distinct golf courses in 
Scotland, and the figures are a remarkable 
proof of the enormous and rapidly increased 
popularity of the game even in the country of 
its first adoption. 


n The Golfer's Year Book for 1866— 
thirty-seven years ago—particulars are 
given of only thirty-eight golf clubs in Eng- 
land and Scotland playing on twenty-four 
courses, and if the London Scottish and 
Royal Wimbledon and the Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, and Pau clubs be added the list will 
include all the golf greens then in existence. 
In Scotland itself there were not more than 
twenty courses at the period, and even twenty- 
five years ago the number was considerably 
under fifty. ‘ 


SECOND HOLE, DEEP WATER 


H ardly less remarkable in view of present- 

day figures are the lists of club members 
given in this old year book. The Royal and 
Ancient easily heads the list with 700 mem- 
bers, a figure which it only now exceeds by 
250. Then comes the Honourable Company 
with 246, followed by the Prestwick and Royal 
Perth with a bare 200 each. Most of the 
others are well under one hundred, while many 
scarce number a score. 


n all and at the most liberal estimate the 
total golfing population of the world in 
1866, including professional and unattached 
artisan players, could not have exceeded 4,000. 
Who shall number the votaries of golf 
to-day ? 


Rye in 1866 there were complaints about 

the obscurity of the rules. In a letter 
to the editor a ‘‘ West of England Golfer” is 
of opinion that the rules need revision. He 
wants greater clearness. One wonders what 
he would have said to-day when the rules are 
twice as obscure as they were then. 


tis bad enough to have players and referees 
in important competitions ignorant of the 
rules, but it is at least comforting to reflect 
that no case of wilful breach of rules or 
cheating by a player has ever come before 
the championship authorities in this country. 
It is otherwise in the States, where the scores 
in stroke competitions are apparently kept by 
many players onthe easy moral principles in 
vogue at poker. 


fe the recent metropolitan championship 

held at Deal, New Jersey, one of the 
competitors returned the lowest score, beating 
Mr. Travis by two strokes. A player who 
had gone round in front of this gentleman 
reported to the committee that he had taken 
more than the six strokes marked on his card 
for the twelfth hole. After listening to the 
accused and taking all available evidence the 
player was disqualified. It is to be hoped 
that the committee’s action will put a stop to 
a practice which is said to be quite common 
in stroke competitions for prizes throughout 
the States. 


a] banks to the enterprise and generosity of 
his Majesty the King of the Belgians 

the new golf course at Ostend is now finished. 
The course is of eighteen holes and has been 
laid out most admirably. It is situated at Coq- 
sur-Mer, a new sea- 
side resort between 
Ostend and 
Blankenburg, the 
railway journey 
taking twenty-five 
minutes from Os- 
tend. There is a 
clubhouse with a 
restaurant and 
every possible con- 
venience, an excel- 
lent hotel, fine sea 
air, and a fair beach 
for bathing, and as 
Coq-sur-Mer can be 


BAY LINKS 


reached in seven 
hours from London 
the place ought 
soon to become 
popular as a week- 
end and _ holiday 
resort for golfers 
while it cannot fail 
to increase the at- 
tractiveness of 
Ostend. 


n elaborate 
series of prize | 
competitions, many 
of them open to 
all amateur golfers, 
has been arranged for the coming months, 
and full particulars of these and of the 
new club can be had from the secretary of 
the Ostend Golf Club, 18, Boulevard de 
Waterloo, Brussels. Colonel C. C. Woodward, 
the well-known and highly-esteemed hono- 
rary secretary of the Cannes Golf Club, is a 
member of the executive committee, and his 
name is sufficient guarantee that the affairs of 
the new club will be efficiently managed. 


[t is proposed to hold an international exhi- 

bition at Manchester in 1905 at which, in 
addition to the usual industrial and artistic 
displays, there will be a sports section. Enter- 
tainments of all desirable descriptions, includ- 
ing athletic meetings, model yacht racing, 
football, tennis, golf, polo, baseball, and 
lacrosse, will be arranged. 
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PUTTING GREEN, 


JAN highly interesting fixture will be the match 

at Lord’s on August 21 between cricketers 
and golfers, the proceeds of the gate money 
being destined ‘for the cricketers’ and the 
golfers’ funds for benevolent purposes. This 
is not to be altogether what the Americans 
call a “freak” match, since many of the best 
golfers are no novices at cricket, and if the 
golfers’ side includes some of those who are 
known as “ reformed cricketers” the play will 
be lifted above the level of an Arthur Roberts 
match, It is said that Vardon, Taylor, and 
Braid are to play, and the triumvirate are sure 
to draw a gallery, although their cricketing 
abilities are an unknown quantity. People 
will certainly expect some big hitting from 
Braid. 


aylor, as far as my recollection serves me, 
has played little or no cricket, although 
he may have had a “knock” upon the 
Northam Burrows during his earlier years. 
The wickets there were pitched as a rule 
in haphazard style, the bulrushes being the 
boundary upon the one side and the Gut 
(running past the eighteenth green) upon the 
other. The ex-champion, however, has 
played football for his local team, the Northam 
Colts, he being one of the scrummagers and 
having taken part in the series of matches in 
the earlier rounds of the Devonshire Junior 
Cup. i 


AA nother record has been made at Prince’s, 
for A. Bellworthy, who it will be recol- 
lected was the youngest player to reach the 


FOURTH HOLE 


second day’s play in the recent open cham pion- 
ship at Prestwick, went round on the 13th 
in a four-ball match in 34 and 37 = 71, the 
previous record for the course being 72. That 
fatal number, thirteen, evidently possesses no 
terrors for Bellworthy. 


(Ous pictures this week show the royal and 

ancient game in progress in the Far 
East, where it has been firmly established 
chiefly through the agency of British naval 
officers. Wei-hai-Wei, which became famous 
in 1898 at the end of the Chino-Japanese War, 
now boasts a golf course, and one of the pic- 
tures shows two officers putting on a green 
which has been made on the former drill 
ground. The other picture is of the second 
hole at Deep Water Bay links, a very pretty 
course close to Hong Kong. 
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“His face was towards me, and his whole atmosphere indescribably distinguished” 


“Tt grocer has given me his pet turtle. I 

3 am glad, for now Great-great will allow 
sme to walk out by myself, and neither Pis- 
itache nor Lizaranne can be spared from their 
‘continual waiting upon her, 

We soon became great friends and go 
long expeditions together. This is a change 
from reading la Fontaine and “The Con- 
‘fessions of Jean Jacques” aloud, and besides 
this [ have to make all the clothes of both 
umyself and Pistache, 

To-day we were out walking on the river 
thank when a cavalcade of men on bicycles 
passed me. I heard an explosion and saw 
‘what seemed to me a snake whirling in the 
air round the head of one of them, He fell 
off into a heap of mud; I laughed. Then he 
told me he had punctured his tyre and it 
was coming off. We managed to stop the 
hole with one of my goloshes and in another 
moment he was out of sight. Ah! what 
grece. Even in the heap of mud what an 
air! and I noticed as he rode off his face 
was towards me, and his whole atmosphere 
indescribably distinguished. When I got home 
I told Great-great without mentioning the 
incident of the golosh, She whispered to 
Pistache, 

Lizaranne tells me his name is Prince 
Omar, and he lives at his estate called 
Barnum’s not far from here. 

To-day we had visitors—Mrs, Bung and 
her son, Mr. Menelaus Bung. 

Mon dieu! but it is the same red man of 
the mad dog. 

I was amazed, but did not dare look up 
when I was presented to them as I am never 
permitted to raise my eyelids except on the 
birthdays of Great-great and Pistache. 

She received them with exquisite coldness, 
and it seemed to surprise them that both Pis- 
tache and Antoine should stand behind her 
chair holding her powder puff and box of 
patches. Mrs, Bung is sure we must be 
glad to be in England as for her part she 
“never held much with France and all that 
parley vooing.” 


“She received them with exquisite coldness” 


THE TAREE R, 


By El—n—r Gl—n. 


Mr. Bung winks at me. “ Retire, Bando- 
line,” says Great-great, 

A wonderful thing has happened. I am 
affianced to Mr. Menelaus Bung. He is very 
rich; he makes. pigs of iron, Ah! what a 
talent! Who but an Englishman could make 
pigs of iron? It is a wonderful profession. 
This morning Great-great called me to her 
and said, “‘ Thou wilt do as I wish, my 
Bandoline, and wed this Bung?” “Yes, 
madame,” I replied. “I am not as the English 
miss, who is indelicate and thinks of loving 
her husband,” 

“Well spoken, my child,” said Great-great. 
“ True daughter of the de la Toupées, who have 
all loathed their husbands. You will have 
your reward, and after you are married a 
beneficent fate will provide you with a lover 
whom you can adore and with whom you 
can forget this pigmaker.” 

Then Fistache took my hand and whispered, 
“Courage, my child; remember the motto of 
thy house, ‘Dans fa nuit tout les chats sont 
gris,’ ”” i Fan on ' 

Then we had a collation and a meeting 
of the families as we do in France. 

The simpleness of our exquisite French fare 
seemed to]surprise Mrs, Bung—a lettuce, a 
“ petit pain,” and “syrup de pain roti.” 

What would you? She perhaps would 
rather partake of her son’s pigs. ; 

Of course I have no “ dot,” but my exalted 
tank is quite sufficient, and Great-great says 
they have made a suitable provision for her 
and the noble Pistache, and at the death of 
Menelaus, which she considers imminent, I 
am to have all. 

Ah! my beloved Great-great; it were worth 
a larger sacrifice to make thee and thy brave 
young lover happy. And I shall have the 
largest bloodstones in the known world, 

Afterwards the table was removed and I 
was formally given to Mr, Bung, 


(To be continued) 


“| was amazed, but did not dare look up” 
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THE STAPLER 


THE BRAN PIE. 


i: is curious to see how the common characteristics of 

human nature tend to defeat the attempts at originality 
made by dramatists of all nations. But lately Mr. William 
Archer reproached his own countrymen because, after 
having invented two admirable forms of light musical enter- 
tainment in the Christmas pantomime and the ‘‘ musical 
comedy,” they had made so very little of either. If he 
were a French critic he might, and probably would, 
have said the same of the Parisian vevwe. The revue is an 
admirable vehicle for light satire of all kinds, which the 
pantomime is not; for the latter is always conceived as an 
entertainment for children. 


AS yet the vevue has been crystallised into a traditional 

form just as fatally as the pantomime has been and 
the ‘ musical comedy” is becoming. And the causes of 
the stiffening and conventionalising process are the same on 
both sides of the Channel. The vevue is overdone. Half-a- 
dozen theatres in winter, half-a-dozen music-halls in summer, 
give variations on the same topics which must be the same 
because they are the latest things talked about. Every- 
where just now one sees Claudine departing, let us hope not 
to return, the visits of the King to Paris and the President 
to England (but nobody seems enthusiastic over the entente 
cordiale), and the poor old tiara of Saitaphernes. 


files again, the spectacular part of the entertainment has 
next to nothing to do with the satirical. There are 
very pretty dresses and dances, or a grotesque hooligan 
frolic, or even the last dying kick of the cake-walk ; but the 
authors cannot generally bring these effects into any rela- 
tion with the slender thread of connection that there may 
be in their piece. Doubtless the manager constructs the 
yevue much as the director of Drury Lane is supposed to 
arrange his pantomime or melodrama. Given the main 
\opics, the irrelevant displays, the music chiefly composed of 
popular songs, and the traditional method of showing off 
the various satirical turns by means of a compéve and 
commeve, and there is not very much chance for the author. 
Where he scores is in the admirable adaptability of most 
of the actors anda few of the actresses in taking a crowd 
of little parts and making each stand out for its five minutes. 
B* the hackneyed tunes and the hack work that have to 

be put into the words of the songs are enough to kill 
almost any piece. Occasionally, indeed, the use of some 
popular refrain in an ingenious distortion or parody may 
raise a laugh; as a rule the “book of the words” of a 
Parisian vevie, if not as absolutely and incurably imbecile as 
what is called the book of a British pantomime —fortunately 
it is never really spoken or sung except in rare fragments— 
is vulgar without being funny. The absence of rhythm in 
French verse, while leaving the composer. more freedom, 
gives the writer of the words far less comic opportunity. 
What would W.S. Gilbert have been without his jigging 
metres and his chuckling rhymes in one, two, and three 
syllables? Witty and delightful, no doubt, but not 
individual or a permanent possession of English verse as 
well as the entertainer of his own generation. 


al iis French vevue-writer has no such resources of language 

and has to do his best with familiar tunes. He takes 
his compensation in dialogue. French is a language capable 
of puns that sound less stupid than those of other tongues 
and of allusions that would be not only indecent but vulgar 
in English or German. It is peculiarly adapted for the 
interchange of a few bright, allusive phrases which a quick- 
witted audience may take up. Youcan catch the eye and 
ear of a French audience readily as a rule, and though 
Parisians know very little outside of Paris they know what 


is going on in the capital well enough. 
B" it is obvious that the revue is changing, and it will 
probably pass into a satirical extravaganza such as 
the British burlesque ought to be. The two interlocutors 
who by tradition stand at the two sides of the stage and 
introduce or question the various topical characters are shorn 
of their old importance. Like the Greek chorus in the 
decline of tragedy they either sing irrelevant lyrics or stand 
indifferent and palpably in the way. The commére is espe- 
vially declining as a character ; she has little to say and very 
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littlk—but that splendid—to wear. But the same may be 
said of many of the fair ladies who appear in small parts. 
These, however, have not by tradition to be on practically 
all the time. 


t seems clear that the traditional form of the vevue is 
breaking down. In some of the pieces this year the 
authors make fun of their own machinery and openly declare 
the stupidity of their form of entertainment. This is what 
is called with us “giving the show away,” and it is the 
beginning of the end with any style of dramatic piece. 
Burlesque allows the comedian to hang up his hat on the 
spire of a distant church in the back cloth, but it does not 
allow of the authors and composers and the manager being 
brought in to consult on the piece before it is given to the 
audience. Yet this is practically what some Paris revues do. 


do not think that the Parisian vevwe as it has been—but 
will hardly last much longer—will be imported with 
success across the Channel. In the first place, there would 
have to be new music composed; the public would not 
stand a mere véchauffé of popular airs, nor would the manage- 
ment get leave to use many of the best-known songs. The 
British stage has not many artists expert in quick change or 
sufficiently intelligent and unselfish to throw themselves com- 
pletely into a series of short parts and do the best with each. 
Yet there have been one or two fairly successful attempts at 
the vevue which, if I remember rightly, practically dropped the 
commere if not the compére also, and chiefly concerned them- 
selves with burlesquing the plays most in vogue at the time. 


eas plan most likely to succeed in London would be to 

have a central character, or even two or three, with 
some motive that would take them through the various gay 
scenes of the metropolis and afford scope for some light 
satire of social crazes. For instance, the late M. Zola was 
credited with the intention of writing a monumental novel 
on London. What a delicious revue it would have made to 
bring him on and lead him from burlesque to burlesque of 
English manners. Or, perhaps, Madame la République 
herself, encouraged by the reception of ce cher Hmile, might 
come to see if all Englishmen had long teeth and side 
whiskers, and said ‘‘adh, yés!”’ and if all the English girls 
had huge flat feet and teeth even longer than those of their 
brothers. Perhaps she might meet a gentleman with an 
orchid and an eye-glass and discover—but here the censor 
would step in. Otherwise, what a chance for a duet and 
dance. 


EGS personal conductor of Madame Marianne would be, 

presumably, the modern John Bull, by no means 
the robust country gentleman in the top-boots but a 
nervous City man alternating feverish anxiety about his 
trade with pageants and picnics. He could introduce him- 
self in an appropriate song :— 


I used to be jovial and hearty 
And rather rotund in my shape, 
But now I’m a peevish old party 
And sit with one eye on the tape. 
The Yankees have cornered my cotton, 
Perhaps they will corner my corn; 
I think that my credit is rotten; 
I wish I had never been born, 


I’m poor John Bull, 

Though my pockets at present are full 
I’m beginning to fear they’ll be empty next year. 

Poor John Bull! 


My empire the sun never sets on, 
My navy the waters obey; 
But Russian diplomacy gets on 
My nerves in a terrible way. 
I know that they mean to attack me, 
Those Russians as soon as they can; 
I haven't a friend that will back me 
Except the U,S. and Japan. 


I’m poor John Bull, 
And my enemies have such a pull. 

Though I always have won, yet I shouldn’t have done, 
Poor John Bull! 
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A Dowager 160 Living Descendants. 


W. & D. Downey, Ebury Street, S.W. 


Louisa Duchess of Abercorn, who gave a garden party on the occasion of her ninety-first birthday to 145 of her descendants, is the granddaughter of 
the famous Jane Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon. She is a daughter of the 6th Duke of Bedford and a niece of the Duchess of Richmond who gave the 
famous ball at Brussels on the eve of Waterloo. She was married in 1832. She has had seven sons, including the present duke, and seven daughters. 
The daughters have married the Earls of Lichfield, Durham, Mount Edgcumbe, and Winterton, the Marquises of Blandford and Lansdowne, and the 
Duke of Buccleuch. There were several great-grandchildren at the garden party, of whom the baby daughter of the Hon. Claud Lambton was the youngest 
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The Ball in Aid of the Charing Cross Hospital. 


Thomson 
1, Lady Evelyn Hely-Hutchinson 2. Mr. Walter Waring and Lady Clementine 3, Miss C. Gibbons as ‘‘Carmen” 
4. Miss Maltby as ‘‘A Gipsy” Waring 6. Lady Edith Villiers in Lady Castlereagh’s 
7. Lady Lilian Grenfell in Lady Castle- 5, Miss Viola Taylor in Mrs. Tree’s minuet minuet 
reagh’s minuet 8. The Marchioness of Tweeddale in 9, The Hon. Violet Monckton in Lady 
the peeresses’ quadrille Castlereagh’s minuet 
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PREACHERS IN THEIR. PULPITS 
The Rev. Wilson Carlile of the Church Army. 
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Copyright of ‘‘ The Tatler" 
The Rev. Wilson Carlile, who leads off our series of ‘‘Preachers in their Pulpits,” the first newspaper attempt to present the clergy with the genuine 


actuality that photography can alone provide, is the honorary chief secretary of the Church Army, which he founded in the slums of Westminster in 


1882. He is rector of St. Mary-at-Hill, the church which is illustrated in our picture. He is fifty-six years of age 
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“The blue waters of the Derwent were barely ruffled by the faint 

breeze that was blowing, and the wide expanse of the estuary 
upon the shores of which the first settlement in Van Dieman’s Land 
had been founded smiled and sparkled as though the country knew 
nothing of the grim, sullen band: of men dragging out a weary, 
monotonous life that was worse than death. Down by the beach of 
a small semi-circular bay a number of men were gathered in a cluster 
eating their mid-day meal, and apart from them, sitting in a double 
row, was another group. 

From the first group there came a hum of conversation, but the 

others sat in silence, for the armed guards who were in close attend- 
ance upon them had strict orders that no man on the chain gang 
was to speak to his fellow, and the men of the chain gang knew 
what it would mean for them if they disobeyed that order. Sullenly 
they munched the hard, dry biscuit which was their mid-day meal, 
sitting with their legs straight out in front of them, a position 
necessitated by the fact that they were chained to one another, first 
by irons which linked the right leg of the one to the left leg of the 
other as well as to a heavy chain that ran the whole length of the 
squad, then by irons which linked one man by his right wrist and 
the other by his left, and, finally, by manacles which fastened both legs 
to heavy irons attached to an iron band round the waist. Occasion- 
ally, when the ingenuity of the overseer fancied that a little extra 
exertion would benefit the men’s physical condition, a round shot was 
attached to the outside leg of each man, or in the case of one member 
being unruly he was allotted a shot for his free leg, the extra strain 
cast upon him to keep step and pace with his, comparatively speak- 
ing, unshackled companions forming in the minds of the overseers 
an excellent corrective for lack of discipline. The faces of the men 
as they sat were bent down, the features being fixed in an expression- 
less stolidity ; their moving jaws alone indicated that they were in any 
way interested in keeping themselves alive. So sullen, so stolid, were 
they to all appearances that when a sharp order was uttered by one 
of the guards and the men on the chain gang suddenly raised their 
eyes and looked from under their lowering brows without otherwise 
moving face or head’ a shudder involuntarily passed over one at the 
spectacle. The faces were s‘olid and the heads bent; but in the 
brain of everyone there was lurking a black, bitter thought, and 
the heart of everyone was harbouring a desire which was the only 
sentiment that was left to them albeit the worst that humanity can 
know. - 

“Silence there. -Fall into your places,” the overseer who had 
spoken before called out, and upon the word the hum of conversation 
ceased among the group of unchained men as they stood up and 
formed in line, while the eyes of the men on the chain peered fur- 
tively and viciously from side to side in the hope of seeing what was 
wrong. 

“ Fall out and finish your dinners in silence,” the guards called 
out, and the men fe!l apart without a murmur. It was an old trick 
to play on them, just one of the petty, mean tricks that some of the 
guards, men who, perhaps, had been convicts once themselves, 
delighted to play upon their charges. 

The eyes of the men on the chain were lowered once more. For 
a moment they had hop:d their unmanacled companions would 
break out in revolt and overpower the few armed men who guarded 
them so that all could make for the bush and—well, that was all ; 
make for the bush and be free for a day or an hour. There were 
hunger and thirst and a hundred evils in front. of such a course, but 
the wearied, deadened brains took no notice of that ; they could reason 
as far as revolt and freedom, but beyond that they could think nothing. 
As it happened there was no revolt, so they lapsed once more into 
their stolid apathy and munched their biscuit and waited in vacant 
indifference to everything save that one unswerving, undying 
longing for revenge that flickered in the hearts of all. 

“Who spoke in that gang?” the overseer suddenly cried, and 
the eyes of the chain gang blinked and flickered. 

“No one,” a man answered back, and the eyes of the chain gang 
grew brighter, for to answer back to an overseer was a folly a man 
would only commit when a revolt was in the air and some excuse 
was needed to set the battle going. 


THE ESCAPE OF BILLY THE LAG 
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“ Seize that man,” the overseer shouted, and at once there was a 
rush of the guards among the men who stood in the unchained 
group. ‘The men closed and the situation at once became acute. 

The overseer, calling the guards from the chain gang, marshalled 
them in a line and ordered them to level their muskets on the group 
—and the men of the chain gang blinked at one another. A word 
from one of them and a mad attempt at freedom would have been 
made, but no one spoke a word. Only a whisper passed down the 
line, and the whisper was to keep quiet till the muskets had been 
fired. Not aman dared to turn his head to see what was going on 
behind him, but each one waited with his ears strained to hear the 
rattle of firearms which would be the signal for the rush. But they 
waited in vain. The unchained gang had no heart to face the fire 
they knew would be poured into them at a word from the overseer, 
and so they allowed their outspoken comrade to be hauled away from 
amongst them, and the eyes of the chain gang drooped again as their 
guards came back to their places. 

But the incident was not fruitless, for it had roused a thought in 
the mind of one—a thought which soon became a scheme, and from 
that developed into a plot, having for its object the freeing from the 
terrible ordeal of the chain gang the person of Billy the Lag. The 
conditions of life under which the settlement was governed made the 
development of generous instincts an impossibility ; the only virtue 
known was that of necessity, and that necessity, in the case of Billy, 
suggested treachery to his comrades in misfortune as the means 
whereby he could obtain relief from the misery of the chain gang. 

There was, however, a very great difficulty even in carry ing out 
an act of treachery, for as the men of the gang to which Billy 
belonged were all regarded as the most desperate set in the settle- 
ment they were never relieved of their irons, and what was worse 
from Billy’s point of view were never able to do or say anything 
which was not open to everyone else of the gang to know. Thus it 
was he realised the fact that if he were to be discovered by the 
gang attempting to communicate to the guards any warning of 
trouble he would receive short shrift at the hands of his comrades, 
while on the other side if the guards discovered his attempts to stir 
up a revolt without first having been warned that he was acting as a 
decoy he would receive equally hard treatment at their hands. It 
was obvious that he must open up communications with some of the 
guards first, and keeping his scheme a close secret in his own heart 
he waited and watched, day after day and week after week, for an 
opportunity. 

At last it came. One of the guards one day dropped a small 
piece of tobacco in such a manner as to leave it within easy reach of 
a member of the gang. Tobacco was the greatest and most coveted 
luxury of which the men knew, and at once the attempt was made to 
snatch up and dexterously pass it from one man to another till it 
reached the one who had a faculty for secreting it better than any 
other. It was little more than enough to fill a clay pipe, but twenty 
men were gloating over the possession of it and counting the hours 
which must elapse before they would be able to revel in the luxury 
of it. i 

Suddenly their dreams were rudely shattered by an order to halt 
followed by a demand for any man having tobacco in his possess on 
to deliver it up at once. The action of the guard was a trap and one 
that was frequently laid, firstly to give the guard some variation in 
their monotonous daily task of watching the chain gang, and 
secondly to afford any traitor there might be in the gang an oppor- 
tunity to declare himself. Espionage was the very soul of the system 
as it existed for the convicts, but so far the chain gang to which 
Billy was attached had resisted all attempts to induce any one 
member to turn upon his fellows. Tobacco had often been dropped 
before as a bait, and when the keen eyes of the gangers saw that it 
was watched had been left where it fell; but at other times, when 
the seizure could be safely made, it had been snatched up and 
handed to the one who could best hideit, and no amount of scarching 
had ever revealed it. 

Now the guards wanted a chance of discovering an ally in the 
gang, though if that ally showed himself before his fellows his life 
would not be worth more than ten minutes purchase. 
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Across the grass I see her pass, 
She comes with tripping grace, 
A maid I know, and light winds blew 
Her hair across her face. 
With a hey, Dolly! hoy, Dolly! 
Dolly shall be mine 
Before the spray is white with may 
Or blooms the eglantine 
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The gang stood sullen and silent, every man with his head bent 
down as the search was made for the delinquent ; and the overseer, 
keeping a sharp watch on the lowering faces of the men, saw one 
give a quick upward glance, It was only a flash, just a sharp, quick 
raising of the eyes till they peered from under the scowling brows)for 
a moment ; but it was enough for the overseer to know the tobacco 
had been seized and was hidden by some one of the gang, while the 
man who had glanced up at him so quickly knew where it was and 
would betray his comrade. The overseer, having been through the 
ordeal himself, thoroughly understood the delicacy of the task his 
newly-discovered ally had undertaken 

“ Guards, search the gang,” he said; and as each convict in turn 
was searched he walked up and down in front of the double line 
tooking at each man in turn but only watching one. 

The first time he passed him the man’s brows contracted a shade 
more heavily. As he came back again he saw that the contraction, 
so faint that it was almost imperceptible, was repeated. A third, a 
fourth, and a fifth time it was given, but at the sixth time not a 
muscle moved on the man’s face. 

The overseer understood. The man who stood fifth had the 
tobacco, but as there were twenty men in the gang, ten being on 
either side, the fifth man might be any one of the centre four. 

The searchers had arrived at Billy and were subjecting hiny to 
the rigid scrutiny which had already been tried on seven of che 
men. 

“Here, make that man open his mouth,” the overseer cried, and 
springing to the side of the searchers he roughly seized Billy’s chin 
and forced it down. Inside the man’s mouth he saw that the tongue 
was curled back. 

“ The fifth man in the rear rank,” the overseer thought. 

Then the tongue unrolled and lay pressed against the left side of 
the mouth. That, the overseer realised, indicated the fifth man in 
the rear rank from the far end. But that man had already been 
searched, and very rigorously searched too, for he had long been 
suspected of being the champion tobacco-stealer of the gang. . it 
would be a great achievement to catch him now, and the overseer 
foresaw advancement to another and less monotonous office if he 
could accomplish it. 

He would have suspected the truth of Billy’s signals but for the 
terrible risks he knew the man was running even in thus cautiously 
betraying his comrade. 

“‘Do you call that a search ?” he shouted angrily to the guards. 
“Do you think you’re handling tame doves and are afraid of ruffling 
their feathers ? I said search the gang. I don’t mean you to play 
with them. This is what I call searching.” 

He caught Billy savagely by the throat and forced him to the 
ground, and then with hands that seemed to explore every crevice 
and wrinkle in the coarse clothing of the convict he felt for the 
hidden tobacco. As his hands went down the left leg he felt the 
muscles tighten, and as his fingers glided under the ring which was 
fastened round the ankle there was a twitch in the sinews. 

The overseer stood up and with a volley of abuse told the 
guards they were useless and that he would search every man 
himself till he found the stolen tobacco. 

“Stand up,” he cried to Billy as he kicked him. “If you 
haven’t got it now you’ve had it, so I’ll have you flogged for 
resisting the search.” 

Then he set to work on the next man and searched him as 
carefully and roughly as he had searched Billy, for he realised that 
in the spy he had discovered he had found a man who had qualities 
that would be worth something later on, and he was, therefore, 
especially cautious to do nothing that was likely to arouse the 
suspicions ofthe others. Man after man he searched but all in vain, 
until he at length came to the unfortunate who was fifth from the far 
end of the rear rank. As he had examined the others so did he 
examine him, beginning at his mouth and feeling all over his body 
till he came to the irons round his ankles.’ As he passed his 
finger underneath the anklet on the left leg he felt a break in the 
smooth inner surface just where the flange of the anklet was riveted 
to the chain. He crooked his finger and was in the act of forcing 
out something that he felt in the hollow of the iron when the convict, 
realising the punishment he knew must ensue, sprang up and tried 
to grasp the overseer by the throat. 

Weighted as he was with his irons and handicapped by being 
fastened to the chain gang the attempt was the veriest folly. The 
overseer dealt him a brutal blow between the eyes that laid him half 
senseless, and as soon as he fell a couple of the guards sprang on 
him and held him so that he could scarcely move. There was a 
murmur in the gang as the overseer vented his spite in kicks and 
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blows upon the helpless creature, but it was silenced when the 
overseer turned with a scowling face and snarled :— 

‘Someone else want a licking? Billy the Lag, was that you ? 
Very good, my fine chicken ; it'll be another six dozen for you.” 

When he had vented his spite upon the convict sufficiently to 
soothe his ruffled feelings the overseer returned to the search, and 
produced from the anklet round the man’s leg the small piece of 
tobacco that had been picked up. The guard who had dropped it 
identified it and claimed that the man must have stolen it from him. 

‘* Did you steal it or was it on someone else ?” the overseer asked 
the man, who was just recovering enough frorn the chastisement he 
had received to dimly realise what was going on. As he heard the 
question and understood its significance he set his teeth and lips. 

The overseer wheeled suddenly. 

“ Billy the Lag, what do you know about it ?” he cried. 

Billy followed the example of the other and held his peace, with 
an ugly scowl on his brow, for the fear had come to him that the 
overseer, having profited by his treachery, would betray him in turn 
to the gang. He knew what his life would be then, for if existence 
on the chain gang in the old Van Dieman’s Land days was worse 
than purgatory when a man was one of the gang it was a thousand 
times worse when the gang, as well as the guards and overseer, 
combined to torment one individual. 

‘“‘ Dumb insolence,” the overseer exclaimed when |e received no 
answer. “ That’ll add a few more dozen at the triangles.” 

The gang went back to gaol that night more than usually sullen, 
The discovery of the hiding place for their stolen tobacco was a 
bitter blow to them, but it was made worse by the fact that the man 
who had been discovered had attempted to throttle the overseer. He 
had been the most cunning of them all, and upon him their hope of 
ultimate escape had rested. But all that hope had come to an end, 
for they well knew that cxiy one form of punishment would be his. 
Billy the Lag was also a victim to the blind rage of their tyrant, but 
they weve rather pleased at this because Billy, with his reputation of 
beirg impervious to the pain of the triangles, would have a terrible 
punishment, and would be more vengeful than ever after the 
experience. He might take the place of the tobacco-stealer and plan 
and plot for their freedom, and for that other grave obligation that 
had fallen upon them, the obligation to discover and punish, as they 
so well knew how to punish, the traitor of the gang. 

In every biain the thought lurked. Only through treachery could 
the secret have been discovered, and every man suspected his 
neighbour of having betrayed his fellows. It made them grow more 
morose, for no one cared to even exchange glances with his com- 
panion lest that companion should be the spy. Suspicion among 
members of the chain gang was always one of the bitterest influences 
for evil, and consequently was always cultivated as far as possible 
by the guards, 

The gang clanked into the gaol and into the stone-floored gallery 
where they slept. Before the last meai of the day was served out to 
them the blacksmiths came and liberated two men from the chain— 
Billy and the man who had hidden the tobacco. They were marched 
out of the place in silence, and the rest of the gang sank deener into 
dejection and sombre, morbid gloom. Two men to be hanged tor 
such a trifle! It struck even their dull, deadened minds with some- 
thing akin tohorror. Somewhere in the settlement a trial would be 
held they knew, at which the men would be asked to plead and then 
ordered to remain silent while the evidence was given and the 
sentence passed. They all knew the method, and they also knew 
that only when men were to be tried for their lives were they 
removed as soon as the gang returned to barracks. 

Some of them, as they stirred in their heavy slumber during the 
night, wished that they could change places with either of the two 
and end their weary existence with the dawn. Not much was wanted 
to bring about that end. Only a blow at a guard or an overseer or 
an attack on one’s comrade. In the night it seemed so easy and so 
advisable, but things looked different by day. ; 

When the dawn came up and the gang were awakened and had 
fed they were marched out, not in the usual direction but through 
another gateway, to reach which they had to pass the spot where the 
gallows stood. It was a portion of the discipline to let them see the 
victims of the law, and as they clanked round the corner the eyes of 
each went up furtively towards the great black beam. 

One body swung from it, and as the men saw and recognised 
that man a wave of intense, remorseless bitterness surged through 
the mind of each. The man was not Billy the Lag, nor was Billy the 
Lag with them. The deduction was clear as day. 

Billy the Lag had escaped from the gang at the price of a traitor’s 
liberty. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Royalty at Mount Stewart. 
—At the end of the week the 
King, Queen, 
Victoria will pay a visit to 
Mount Stewart, Lord and 
Lady Londonderry’s seat in 
county Down, which is pic- 
turesquely situated on the 
shores of Lough Strangford. 
Lord and Lady Londonderry 
have often entertained them at 
Wynyard Park, Durham, but I 
believe not before at Mount 
Stewart, though there have 
been many other distinguished 
visitors to the place. The 
house is large and extensive, 
consisting of a great central 
block with spreading wings. 
It commands very fine views 
of the lough, which, by the bye, 
is said to contain 365 islands. 
Like some Irish loughs Strang- 
ford is really an arm of the 
sea and opens into it, so that 


and Princess 


the royal party can come and 
go in the royal yacht if they 
choose. 


Stage Manager for Royal 
Visit.—Lord Plunket isthe man ~ 
on whose shoulders the principal 
business of managing the King’s 
He had to decide 
what addresses should be presented to the 
King and whether they were properly worded. 
He also had the still more difficult and 
invidious task of weeding out in the rough 
the enormous list of applicants for presenta- 
tion. This because he is private secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant. His suave and con- 
ciliatory manner essentially fits him for the 
work and suggests that the diplomatic service 
suffered a loss when he turned from it to take 
up his present post under Lord Cadogan. 
Very suitably he is married to the daughter of 
a former diplomatist, for Lady Plunket is the 
youngest, and many think the prettiest, of the 
daughters of the late Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava. Lord Plunket is as fond of yachting as 
the King. 


visit to Ireland has fallen. 


The Head of the Boscawens.—Tregoth- 
nan, where Lord and Lady Falmouth have 
been entertaining the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, has been in the Boscawen family since 
1334, when one of Lord Falmouth’s Cornish 
ancestors married the heiress. The other 
family seat, at Mereworth Castle near Maid- 
stone—a beautiful place with fine gardens 
and extensive woods—came to him with the 
ancient barony of Le Despencer from his 
mother, who was baroness of that ilk in her 


Week by 


Week. 


Laillie Charles 


MISS VERA RIDLEY 


Who was married last Saturday to Lord Cranworth 


own right. In the eighties the present 
viscount was better known as Colonel Bos- 
cawen, the gallant officer who’ commanded 
the Guards Camel Corps in the abortive 
attempt to rescue Gordon from Khartoum. 
One of Lord Falmouth’s forefathers was a dis- 
tinguished fighting admiral in the great days 
of the navy, and the war correspondents with 
the Nile Expedition got hold of this and 
cracked jokes about the hereditary fitness of 
the former to manceuvre a fleet of “ships of 
the desert.” 


Lord and Lady Falmouth.—Lord Fal- 
mouth has seen a good deal of war service, 
and has always been a very popular per- 
sonage both in general society and in racing 
circles as a member and one of the stewards 
of the Jockey Club. His father, the late 
viscount, by the way, was also a pillar of the 
turf with a splendid sporting record, but I 
believe he could truthfully boast that with all 
his racing experience he had never made a 
bet in his life. Lord Falmouth is very fond of 
skating and is frequently to be seen at Prince’s. 
Lady Falmouth is also a familiar figure both 
at Prince’s and Niagara, and she is such a 
graceful performer on skates that she always 
attracts the attention of the crowd. Sheisa 
daughter of Lord Penrhyn. 
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Concert Parties.—In the 
present state of the weather 
there can be no doubt but that 
a concert party is a far more 
popuiar type of entertainment 


than a dance. The popularity 

of the concert party is growing, 
but to do the thing well entails 
enormous expense. To secure 
the services of the best artists 
will cost several thousands of 
pounds, and the decorations 
and supper must be of a very 
high-class order, or in other 
words must cost a great deal 
of money. Of course, where 
the concert is given in the 
afternoon the expense of 
is avoided, but the 
evening entertainment is the 
more popular. 


supper 


A Wealthy Gardener.— 
Mr. Leopold Rothschild some 
fifteen years ago turned his 
attention to gardening and 
established at his home at 
Leighton Buzzard a garden 
that was laid out with a view 
to producing the best scenic 
effects without any reckless 
expenditure. The feature of 
Mr. Rothschild’s garden is the 
wonderful collection of old cut yew trees 
which have been taken largely from Holland, 
though many of them have come from small 
gardens in the neighbourhood. 


Hostess of West Dean.—Mrs. William 
James, who will act as hostess to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales for Goodwood, has 
frequently entertained royalty, the latest in- 
stance being the King’s visit at the end of 
June. Several times these royal visits have 
occurred in the Goodwood week. Mrs. James 
is a born hostess and a very charming woman. 
In this she resembles her mother, Helen Lady 
Forbes of Newe, and her aunts, Georgina 
Lady Dudley and the late Duchess of Atholl. 
These three ladies and their mother before 
them were all high in favour at court, and 
Mrs. James has inherited the tradition. 


An East Anglian Wedding.—Lord Cran- 
worth, a portrait of whose bride, Miss Vera 
Ridley, appears on this page, is a well- 
known figure in Norfolk society. When in 
Norfolk he lives at Letton Hall, Thetford, 
and has a town house in Portman Square. 
He is just twenty-five years of age and suc- 
ceeded his father, the first peer, last year. He 
is an Eton and Cambridge man and served 
in South Africa. 
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An Interesting Wedding.—Captain Man- 
ningham-Buller, whose marriage to Miss 
Lilah Cavendish, daughter of Lord Chesham, 
took place last week, is the only son of the 
late General Manningham - Buller. His 
mother is a second daughter of the Earl of 
Leicester. He is heir-presumptive of his 
uncle, Sir Morton Edward Manningham- 


MISS CLOTILDE RUSSELL 


Who was married on July 15 to the Hon. Ernest Guinness 


Buller of Dilhorn, who 
Manningham-Buller’s grandfather, Sir Ed- 
ward, the Ist baronet, was the third son of 
Sir Francis Yarde-Buller and brother of John, 
Ist Lord Churston. He was born in 1880 
and married twice—first, the heiress of Major- 
General Coote Manningham and, secondly, the 
widow of the Right Hon. 
George Banks, M.P. for 
Dorsetshire, the only 
daughter of Admiral Sir 
Charles Edmund 
Nugent. Sir Edward 
was M.P. for Stafford- 
shire divisions for many 
years and was created 
a baronet in 1868. 
Captain Manningham- 
Buller’s father was Sir 
Edward’s_ second son 
and entered the Rifle 
Brigade in 1845. He 
served in the Kaffir Wars 
of 1846-7 and 1852-3. 


has no son. Captain 


A Railway Tragedy. 
—Louisa Duchess 
of Abercorn, whose 
ninety-first birthday was celebrated last week 
by a gathering of the Hamilton family at 
Montague House, experienced one great 
tragedy in her youth. The duchess, together 
with her sons—the present Duke of Abercorn, 
and the Lords Ernest and Frederick Hamilton 
—and her daughters—Lady Lansdowne and 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Lady Winterton—were passengers in the 
Irish mail which met with such an appalling 
accident at Abergele on August 20, 1868. 
The accident, which 
was one of the most 
awful in the whole 
history of railway mis- 
haps, was due to a 
shunter omitting to 
couple an engine to 
some vans. About 
twenty minutes before 
the Irish mail was due 
at Abergele a goods 
train consisting mainly 
of trucks filled with 
petroleum casks was 
being shunted ° from 
the main line to allow 
the mail to pass. 


A Fatal Mistake. 
—In an unlucky 
moment the shunter 
omitted to couple the 
vans to the engine, 
with the result that 
when once set in 
motion the trucks 
practically became 
runaways down the 
incline in the direction 
of Chester. Ten 
minutes later, as the 
Irish mail came pant- 
ing up the hill to 
Abergele, the driver 
saw the trucks bearing 
down on the mail at 
the rate of about 
twenty miles an hour. 
No human agency 
could then have averted the catastrophe. 
The trucks dashed into the Irish mail and in 
a moment the front carriages were enveloped 
in flames. 


Lafayette 


A Holocaust.—Thirty-three passengers 
were burned to death, and so complete was 


Thomson 


the holocaust that many of the victims could 
only be identified by their rings and other 
jewellery. The Duchess of Abercorn and 
her family were luckily in the back of the 
train and so escaped unhurt, but the shock 
left an impression on the minds of the elder 
members of the family that has never been 
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THE HON. LILAH CAVENDISH, who was married on July 8 to CAPTAIN MANNINGHAM-BULLER 
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effaced. It was suggested afterwards that if 
the doors of the doomed carriages had not 
been locked some of the occupants might have 
escaped, but as the collision and the ignition of 
the petroleum were practically simultaneous it 
would probably have been impossible, even if 
the doors had been wide open at the time, for 
any of the victims to have saved their lives. 
The vapour of the petroleum must have 
rendered them insensible even before the 
flames reached them. 


A Hard - working Judge.—Mr. Justice 
Wright is one of the most hard-working 
judges on the bench. His special calling 
deals with company law, and dryer work it is 
hard to imagine, but Mr. Justice Wright 
enters into the business of the winding-up 
court with zest and gets through with it 
quickly and thoroughly. He is a confirmed 
smoker, and in solitude is said to use a clay 
pipe, over which he works out the stiffest legal 
conundrums. He was educated at Balliol 
and is a member of the Athenzeum, where 
he may be seen dining occasionally. 


Lady Jersey.—Osterley Park near Isle- 
worth, the residence of Lord and Lady 
Jersey, is a delightful place and has the 
advantage of being a country house within 
very easy reach of London. Osterley Park 
is farnous for its garden parties, for which its 
beautiful grounds are so admirably adapted. 
Lady Jersey is a great traveller and has 
visited Japan, China, and the Holy Land, 
and has also contributed many articles to the 
magazines on the subject of her travels. 


The Edgcumbes of Mount-Edgcumbe. 
— Years ago Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, who 
entertains the Prince and Princess of Wales 
this week, was a great favourite of the Prince’s 
grandfather, the late Prince Consort, and a 
close companion of his present Majesty in his 
merry youth. In one capacity or another, 
indeed, he has held office about the Court for 
over forty years. There has always been a 
streak of cleverness in the family. A brother 
of the first earl was a fine amateur artist with 
a turn for poetry and a reputation for wit and 
learning which was even acknowledged by 
that cynical gossip, Horace Walpole. The 
present earl “‘throws back” as the Darwinian 
philosophers say. He, too, is a capable artist, 
especially in water colour, and he takes a deep 
interest in scientific and 
religious questions. His 
sister, Lady Ernestine 
Edgcumbe, who plays 
the hostess at Mount- 
Edgcumbe, has also a 
turn for literature, and 
has written an interesting 
volume on the romantic 
history of the family. 


Coveted by the Dons. 
—The house at Mount- 
Edgcumbe is built on 
one of the finest sites in 
Europe, and the story 
goes that when the 
Spanish Armada sailed 
past on its way up the 
Channel the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia was so 
struck with its beauty that he resolved 
to reserve it for himself when he came to 
parcel out the kingdom. The Edgcumbes of 
that day built a huge battery with which to 
welcome the duke if he happened to land, 
and, no doubt, sallied out to make him com- 
fortable when he failed to pay them a call. 


Thomson 
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The Recent Children’s Féte at the Botanic Gardens. 


LADY BETTY BERTIE MISS NORAH SAMUEL THE HON. MARY GARDNER 


Daughter of the Countess of Abingdon Youngest daughter of Lady Burghclere 


THE HON. GWENETH PONSONBY 


Daughter of Lady Duncannon 


RN, Speaight 


MILLICENT ; MISS EDITH CURRIE LADY JEAN COCHRANE 
Daughter of Mrs. Willie James : Daughter of the Countess of Dundonald 
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Miss Lilian Eldée as the Immortal “ Lorna Doone.” 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Eldée created the title-part in Miss Annie Hughes's adaptation of Blackmore's famous novel 
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An Ideal Play for a Summer’s Day—< Quality Street.” 


Eilts & Walery 
Miss Ellaline Terriss and Mr. Seymour Hicks as Phoebe Throssel and her sweetheart in Quality Street at the Vaudeville 
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MOTOR 


To Close Motor Factories.—The Govern- 
ment bill introduced by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh to “regulate” motor traffic if 
carried as it now stands would throttle the 
motor car industry. England appears to have 
been aiming at this for some years past. The 
present bill is the climax of the anti-motorist 
and the “ down-with-anything-new ” type of 
man. When the draft of the new bill was 
first read at Newcastle, county Down, Ireland, 
where some hundreds of the leading and most 
representative motorists were gathered for the 
Castlewellan speed trials, everybody ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ We might as well close down our 
factories as accept such a bill as this.” 


Some of the Weak Points. —Three months 
imprisonment for a first driving offence savours 
more of a Siberian penal settlement than of 
calm British legislation. Six months im- 
prisonment for a second offence or £50 fine 
means that Mr. Balfour might have done 


obvious right of the highway, but most 
local authorities appear to think it better 
sport to catch a speeding motorist than to 
protect the public for whose safety they, in 
common with the car driver, are partly 
responsible, 


Motorists not Millionaires.—In all legis- 
lation and in the public mind the superstition 
that the motorist is a millionaire dies hard, or 
rather it does not die at all. Asa matter of 
fact a small motor car is rapidly becoming the 
sole and only pleasure of men with £600 to 
£700 a year, and even less. They and their 
families, for the sake of the car, forego practi- 
cally every other form of amusement; they 
give up theatres and concerts. Often they 
abandon the annual stay at the seaside calcu- 
lating that constant trips on the motor car all 
the year round afford more pleasure and health 
than three or four weeks in August in crowded 
seaside lodgings. It is becoming more and 
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SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Ireland for Motorists.—Killing the goose 
which lays the golden eggs was the “tip” 
largely adopted in Ireland. Landlords charged 
5s. per night for the privilege of letting one’s 
car remain uncovered in an open field. Near 
the race track £1 per head was asked and 
was readily paid for being allowed to sit all 
night in a chair in a village inn. For one 
dozen small triangular ham sandwiches to 
take on.a car a Dublin hotel charged 12s. 
While motorists will not readily forget the 
lovely scenery and the real Irish welcome 
afforded them they will not easily forget the 
prices charged for the welcome. 


Motor Boat Contests at Cork.—The 
40 h.p. Mercédés motor boat, which it was 
feared would carry all before it in the motor 
boat contests at Cork, was beaten by the 
20 h.p. Thornycroft motor boat, which also 
outdistanced the 4o h.p. Napier and won the 
Yachtsman’s Cup. 


A GROUP OF WHITE STEAM CARS 


IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Hon. Mark Hanna and Baron von Rheinbaben, Prussian Minister of Finance, seated in the foremost car 


time in durance vile for six calendar months 
instead of doing time in the Cabinet. It needs 
little imagination to conjure up the high revels 
of the Surrey magistrates who hold three and six 
month terms of imprisonment for motorists in 
the hollow of their hands. ‘* You can appeal” 
is the answer of the thoughtless person.. Of 
course you can. But the cost of the Appeal 
Court is so high that motorists of moderate 
means would find it cheaper to stop in prison. 
Another weak point is in allowing the court 
which convicts a driver to also take away his 
licence. 


The Only Good Point.—The only good 
point about the bill is that which calls on 
local authorities to place warning notices at 
dangerous crossings and risky corners stating 
just the rate of speed at which it is safe and 
advisable for the motorist to proceed under 
the special circumstances of the particular 
spot and the conditions of the local traffic. 
Motorists have long since demanded this 


more the custom for persons of very moderate 
income to concentrate all their spare spending 
money on. buying and running a motor car. 
Such prohibitive fines as £25 and £50—to 
say nothing of possible long imprisonment— 
for a little speed rashness will certainly bar 
the motor car to this rapidly-swelling class of 
buyer. 


Ladies’ Automobile Club.—An attempt is 
being made to reorganise the Ladies’ Auto- 
mobile Club on a fresh basis. Women 
motorists are appealed to to raise £6,000 on 
debentures to enable suitable club premises 
to be taken and furnished. A chief cause for 
the many internal troubles which have marked 
the. proposed club lies in a resolution to 
exclude the wives and daughters of men en- 
gaged in the motor car trade. Nevertheless 
the list of founder members contains the 
names of several ladies whose husbands are 
distinctly “‘in the trade.” If some why not 
others? Hinc ille lachryme. 
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Harmsworth International Cup.—There 
were only three entries for this cup at Cork, 
which it had been hoped would attract many 
competitors. No foreign boat entered so that 
the contest cannot be regarded as ‘ inter- 
national.” The 4 h.p. Napier won by 3 min. 
over a course of 8} nautical miles. The 
Napier is a handsome boat of p anished steel, 
and many novelties were introduced into her 
by Mr. Evans who superintended her building. 


Kaiser Willing.—The writer hears on 
unimpeachable authority that while the 
German Emperor is opposed to indiscrimi- 
nate and useless motor racing he has already 
sanctioned the running of the Gordon Bennett 
race of 1904 in Germany. His Majesty 
insists that absolutely the same precautions 
and the public safeguarding programme so 
successful in Ireland shall be carried out on 
the route near Berlin which German motor 
enthusiasts had long since selected in antici- 
pation of a Mercédés victory. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


BEN JONSON’S MASQUE, ‘THE HUE 


Paradise Regained—in the Botanic Gar- 
dens.—A green sward, a lovely July night, a 
lake, a fairy-lit barge with flimsily-clad figures 
—all that in the very heart of London seems 
a dream, and yet it has been made possible 
by the new Mermaid Society, which began its 
career by mounting Comus in the Botanic 
Gardens at Regent’s Park. It is close on 
270 years since Milton’s masque was produced 
(at Ludlow Castle), and it has aged, except 
for the study ; but all that could be done for it 
was done, and nothing prettier has ever been 
conjured in the gardens than the barge and 
the lake in which the nymph, Sabrina, 
appears. Miss Tita Brand, the 
best woman elocutionist on our 
stage, was most impressive as 
“The Lady,” and she was well 
supported by Mr. Rowland Cun- 
ningham and others. Comus was 
followed by Ben Jonson’s Hue 
and Cry After Cupid, which is 
300 years old. Fletcher’s pas- 
toral comedy, The Faithful Shep- 
herdess, has also been given. 


Understudies.—Anyone accus- 
tomed to place faith in facts con- 
cerning the stage as set out in 
the stories of fiction writers: will, 
for one thing at all events, possess 
an entirely erroneous idea about 
the importance and the oppor- 


tunities of understudies at a 
theatre. According to the 
novelist, whose heroine has— 


unknown to the man who loves 
her—determined to win fame as 
an actress, the position of under- 
study gives her one eventful night 
through the illness of the leading 
lady, a chance that she makes 
use of to the extent of raising her 
audience to enthusiasm and having 
her name next day on everybody’s 
lips and in large type -in the daily 
papers. 


<=> CRY AFTER CUPID,” AS PLAYED 


Their Value.—It would be wrong, of 
course, to say that understudies are not 
important ; they are absolutely necessary to 
every manager, but they are not important 
to an audience as the box office receipts 
would show when one of them happens to be 
filling a leading part. In fact, they will never 
be important to the public so long as there is 
anything in a name. To guard against acci- 
dents a stage manager must have an under- 
study for each character in the play, the 
principal part being very often—but not 
always—understudied by someone appearing 
as a minor character in the piece. 
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Campbell & Gray 
HOW THE EMPIRE HONOURED PRESIDENT LOUBET 
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Speaight 


IN THE OPEN AIR AT REGENT’S PARK 


A Second Understudy.—In musical plays, 
on account of the greater number of dangers 
to which a singing voice as compared with 
a speaking one is exposed, a second as well 
as a first understudy is often appointed, and 
occasions have occurred when even the second 
understudy has got an opportunity to prove 
her value to the management and so ob- 
tained advancement. Miss Ellis Jeffreys, for 
instance, was second understudy to Miss 
Geraldine Ulmar for Za Cigale when she 
was called on to appear in the leading part. 
It was a chance piece of good fortune that 
she was prepared to make the most of, but 
how few first, to say nothing of 
second, understudies have had the 
same happy experience. 


Miss Constance Drever.—I 
am not certain if Miss Constance 
Drever was an understudy when 
she was suddenly called upon 
three days before the production 
to take up the leading part in 
A Princess of Kensington. 
Everyone present that first night 
understood the circumstances and 
were prepared to make allowances, 
a kindness that was unnecessary 
as Miss Drever was a perfect artist. 
Such instances are, however, very, 
very rare. Understudies, except 
in musical plays, get very few 
chances to appear in the leading 
parts, and unless they are other- 
wise engaged in the programme 
have little todo. Of course they 
must be word perfect in their parts 
and attend rehearsals for the 
understudies. 


An Understudy’s Chances.— 
If not otherwise occupied at the 
theatre an understudy turns up 
each evening in good time to get 
ready to go on if necessary, and 
if not called upon to fill the part 
seldom remains longer than the 
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end of the first act. 
Where a play has been 
running a long time the 
understudy is sometimes 
free to leave on the ascent 
of the first curtain, A 
young actor possessing 
ability and ambition will 
seldom consent merely 
to understudy a part, no 
matter how important, 
tor a long run. The 
reason of his objection 
is to be found in the 
fact that the position 
gives so little opportu- 
nity to make a name. 
The best experience is 
gained by playing many 
parts, It helps a player 
very little indeed to sit 
idly by, prepared only to imitate another’s 
interpretation. 


The Close of the Opera.—I am sorry to 
say we have only six more nights at the 


M. MASSENET 


Opera, for Covent Garden closes on Tuesday. 
How excellent the season has been, opening 
magnificently with the “ Ring” and bringing 
back all the old favourites in full force even 
at the very end. I 
always regret the closing 
of the Covent Garden 
season, which marks for 
me the end of the year 
far more than Boxing 
Night. But we have 
the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the autumn is 
again to be occupied 
with the English Opera 
season—of which more 
anon. Let me add that 
Mr. Neil Forsyth well 
deserved that decoration 
from M. Loubet. He 
has worked exception- 
ally hard this season. 


The Work of the 
Season.—The note of 
the season has been its 
adherence to standard 


works, We have had 
no new opera and no 
novelty. Mozart, Ros- 


sini, Wagner, Gounod, 
and Verdi have been 


MISS ADA REEVE AND HER TEAM OF SCHOLARS so 


In The Medal and the Maid at the Lyric 


the great stand-bys. Of living composers we 
have hardly had anything except La Boheme. 
It was at one time prophesied that M. Mes- 
sager (whose own operetta was seen at the 
Coronet) would deluge us with modern French 
composers ; but we have, so far as I remem- 
ber, had only one Massenet—Zanon. 


Lady Harris as Hostess. — Beautiful—- 
almost too beautiful—weather favoured Lady 
Harris at the Elms, Avenue Road, on July 10, 
when she gave a garden party on behalf of 
the Actors’ Orphanage Fund. With the same 
sense of management that characterised Sir 
Augustus she arranged everything admirably. 
One of the most interesting events of the 
afternoon was the performance of scenes from 
As You Like It, Romeo and Juliet, and 
Twelfth Night. Lady Harris is still deeply 
interested in the playhouse, and she is often 
to be seen at first nights with her striking- 
looking young daughter. 


Miss Beryl Faber.—Miss Faber has taken 
up the part originally played by Miss Kate 
Sergeantson (who is ill) in Te Bishop’s Move 
at the Garrick. Miss Faber, who is the sister 
of Mr, Aubrey Smith and the wife of Mr. 
Cosmo Hamilton, made the success of her 
career at this very theatre in /ris. She has 
a delicate fimesse which is all her own. 
Her brother has made great strides in his 
acting ; his Mr. Tanqueray is extremely able 
because it takes us back to life. 


A JAPANESE WATER CHUTE ATg THE OSAKA EXHIBITION 
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“The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.” — Mrs. 
Campbell’s revival of 
Mrs. Tangueray is 
extremely interesting to 
the student of compara- 
tive acting. I have 
seen her in the part close 
upon a score of times 
since the first night of 
the production, so that I 
know every intonation 
of her voice and every 
bit of business in her re- 
markable performance. 
What strikes me most 
forcibly is the way in 
which she has become 
much more of the 

professional actress than 

she used to be. Her 
Mrs. Tanqueray is much less spontaneous, 
certainly it has much less of that‘catlike quality 
which used to distinguish it and which made it 
so difficult to understand why Tanqueray ever 
married Miss Ray. We may take it J/7s. 


Campbell & Gray 


«. Thomas 


MISS BERYL FABER 


Tangueray will now form a feature of Mrs. 
Campbell’s programmes for many years to 
come. She has three new plays in view 
which London has not yet seen. 


The Japs as Show- 
men.—How mimetic 
the Japs are! At the 
Osaka Exhibition they 
have a water chute 
which looks exactly like 
the one at Earl’s Court. 


The Coolest Hall in 


Town. —I1 think the 
Pavilion must really be 
the coolest place in 


town, for not only does 
the roof come off but 
one of the most beauti- 
ful water shows I have 
ever seen forms a pro- 
minent part of the pro- 
gramme, on which it 
appears as Hagedorn’s 
Wonderful Grotto. It 
consists ot a most 
artistic manipulation of 
fountains on which 
coloured lizhts play, the 
fountain forming a 
screen of delicate water. 
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The Opera Season at Covent Garden—Madame 
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Gilda in Rigoletto and as Juliet 


RHE: TALLER 


A PLAY WITH A UNIQUE CAST 


Mr. John Hollingshead’s Reminiscences of ‘‘ John Bull.’’ 


ne great and obvious defect of the 

“ starring ” system is that it prevents a 
manager from representing an ordinary play 
with a full and competent cast and throws 
him into the arms of a crowd of “ young 
beginners” in a state of pupilage or well- 
drilled mediocrities who are made to attain a 
certain degree of mechanical fitness by long 
and laborious rehearsals under a maitinet 
stage manager. The Comédie Frangaise, 
once the most uncompromising star-killing 
theatre in Europe, had, with the exception 


Colman the younger, one of the stock authors 
of Covent Garden Theatre. The note written 
by me, attached to the playbill of the Gaiety 
Theatre, gives full details, and I will therefore 
not repeat them. One reason for selecting this 
piece was the fact that Mr. Samuel Phelps 
during his famous career at Sadler’s Wells 
had made a reputation as Job Thornbury. 
I engaged Mr. Phelps to repeat the part 
in my temporary revival at the Gaiety, 
and I gave him £100 a week, the same 
honorarium that I gave Mr. John L. Toole 
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and Mr. Charles Mathews when they were 
with me “ona salary.” Even in 1873 I was 
not afraid of large salaries. Ten years 
eulier | had given Leotard £240 a week for 
his acrobatic performance on the flying 
trapeze at the Alhambra in Leicester Square. 

The patent theatres had been abolished 
not a minute too soon, and practically free 
trade in the drama existed. I found myself 
in face of the “star” system; I had a diffi- 
culty in completing my cast. My old friend, 
Mr. John L. Toole, in a letter from Scotland 


of a few rebellious geniuses, the com- 
mand of the theatrical profession of 
France, and England, in its clumsy 
and brutal way, attained the same 
object by securing a state monopoly of 
two theatres and what it was pleased 
to call the “legitimate drama,” so that 
actors and actresses (and “infant 
prodigies ”) had only to choose between 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, Bartlemy 
Fair, and the workhouse. The work- 
house then, as now, was the “oid age 
pension ”—the pauper dole of a more 
pauper government, who can only give 
to the broken-down taxpayer what it 
begs, borrows, or steals from a taxpayer 
who retains his vertebrate vitality. 
Bartlemy Fair and the minor theatre 
then, like the music-halls now, often 
supplied the patent theatres with that 
“new blood” which they were some- 
times unable to create within their 
own sacred and protected limits. 

With companies not so much well 
selected as driven into the inner state 
market by the restricted market outside 
a class of drama manufactured on the 
premises sprung up, supplied to order 
by several competent hands and _ per- 
formed with a success which was not 
remarkable for spontaneous enthusiasm 
or critical discrimination. It was a 
patent production, duly stamped like a 
deed or a medicine, and was probably 
so regarded. 

One of these productions was /ohn 
Bull, a comedy in five acts by George 


LADY HARRIS'S 


GAIETY 


Theatre, Strand. 


Leffee and “Manager Mr. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 


MESSRS. 


PHELPS, -LOOEE,; 
MATHEWS, VEZIN, 


&e. &e, 
On Monday, December 22nd, Tuesday, December 23rd, & Wednesday, December 24th, 1873, at 7, a One A& 
Comedietta, adapted from the Danifh by Mefirs, Tort & Graves, entitled 


CLEVER SIR JACOB. 


Sir Jacob Fluff Mr. LIONEL BROUGH 
Squire Wentworth  (@ widower) Mr BUTLER 
George Wentworth (Ais son—a_young Surgeon) Mr, H. R. TEESDALE 
Captain Sterling, R.A. Mr. ESTCOURT. Thomas, Mr. DANIELS 
Ida Wentworth, Mifs HARRISON Mrs. Rumbold, Mifs EWELL 


At 8, a COMEDY in Five Aéts, by Gzoxce Cotman tHe Younes, called 


JOHN BULL; 


Or, An Englifhman’s Fire Side. 


Job Thornbury, Mr. PHELPS 
Hon. Tom Shuffleton, Mr. CHARLES MATHEWS 
Dennis Brulgruddery, Mr. TOOLE 
Peregrine 


Mr. HERMAN VEZIN 
Dan, Mr. LIONEL BROUGH Sir Simon Rochdale, Mr. JOHN MACLEAN 
Frank Rochdale, Mr. CHARLES NEVILLE 


(By permission of Hone Neviiee, £0g.) 
John Burr, Mr. ROBERT SOUTAR 
Mr. E. BUTLER Simon, Mr. DALTON 
Mrs, LEIGH 


Mr. Pennyman, 
Robert, Mr. APPLEBY 
Miss ELEANOR BUFTON 


Mary Thornbury, Miss CARLISLE Mrs. Brulgruddery, 
Lady Caroline Braymore; 


NOTE TO JOHN BULL.—JOHN BULL was firft produced at Covent Garden Theatre, 
March sth, 1803, and was evidently written by the Younger Colman to fuit the acting require- 
ments of a large and varied Theatrical Company. The original caf may be interefting: Job 
Thornbury, Mr. Fawcett; Hon. Tom Shuffleton, Mr. Lewis; Peregrine, Mr. Cooke; Dennis, 
Mr. Johnflone ; Sir Simon Rochdale, Mr, Blanchard; Frank, Mr. H. Johnflon; Dan, Mr. Emery; 
Lord Fitzbalaam (now omitted), Mr. Waddy; Lady Braymore, Mrs. H. Johnflon; Mary, Mrs- 
Gibbs ; and Mrs. Brulgruddery, Mrs. Davenport. The fuccefs of the Comedy was fo great that 
it was a€ted 48 times (an enormous “run” for thofe days), and was frequently revived.—J. H. 


Stage Manager, Mr. ROBERT SOUTAR. — Musical Director, Herr MEYER LUTZ, 
Ballet Master, Mr. JOHN D‘AUBAN. Assislant Acting Manager, Mr. W. H. GRIFFITHS, 
Orchefira Stalls, 7s, Balcony Stalls, ss. Private Boxes, £1 1s. £1 11s. 6d, £2 2s,,£2 125, 6d., & £3 35, 
Upper Boxes, Numbered and Reserved, 3. Pit, 2s. Amphitheatre, 1s. Gallery, 62 
No Fus for Booking, Programmes, or Cloak Rooms. 


Fiery & Tuzn, Ye Antique Type Pryntynge Workes, Leadenhalle Streete, in yt Citie of London. (c4137-D.) 


THE CAST OF “JOHN BULL” 


GARDEN PARTY AT THE ELMS, 
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raised the first serious objection. As 
he put it, he was, or ought to ke, a 
sufficient attraction for the Gaiety 
single-handed, and he felt hurt that I 
wanted to combine him with other 
eminent comedians. 

Charles Mathews, with his tone of 
volatile earnestness, evidently held the 
same traditional views. He put it to 
me that I was injuring my own pocket 
by killing one of my stars—for that he 
considered was what it amounted to. 
“{T shall come to you again and you 
will pay me as _ before,” he said, “ but I 
shall have diminished in value and 
drawing power.” I explained to him 
as I had explained to Mr. J. L. Toole 
that it was only an arrangement cover- 
ing nine days in all at the close of the 
year; that he might call it a “fad” if 
he liked, but I was giving up one 
lease and taking another and a longer 
one and wished to do something 
“sensational.” There ought to have 
been, nothing sensational in such a 
combination, but the old stagers—even 
Samuel Phelps himself—thought so 
and evidently considered my policy 
ultra-Quixotic. It sold the whole 
‘*house ” three months before the per- 
formance, it compelled me to turn the 
orchestra into stalls, and it neither 
injured the theatre nor any one of the 
three principal actors. The play was a 
good example of the stage carpenter’s 
craft, and it gave satisfaction to its 
employvers—the public. 


Stereoscopic 


AVENUE ROAD 
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“LORNA DOONE” AS A STAGE PLAY. 


Lllis & Walery Lillis & Walery 
MR. FREDERICK VOLPE AS THE DOONES’ SENTRY MISS ANNIE HUGHES AS LORNA’S MAID, ‘‘GWENNY CARFAX” 
He affords the comic relief and is in love with Gwenny Miss Hughes adapted the play, which was recently produced at the Avenue 


Ellis & Walery Lilis & Walery 
MR. HAYDEN COFFIN AS “JOHN RIDD” MISS DAISY THIMM AS ‘ANNIE RIDD” 


This shows him in his cottage in the first act She is in love with the adventurous highwayman 
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MISS LOUIE FREEAR. IN “A CHINESE HONEYMOON.” 


mn Riera 


re 


DRAWN BY DAVID WILSON 


A Chinese Honeymoon promises to become as old as the Chinese Empire. It registers its 735th performance at the Strand to-day 
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The End of the Polo Season.—With July comes the end of the 
London polo season, and although play continues until later at the 
Crystal Palace, Eden Park, and at other provincial clubs within 
easy reach of the metropolis all the principal events are over. It 
has been an unusually short season because of the bad weather in 
May and June, which rendered play impossible, but July has more 
than made up for the previous disappointments, and has been simply 
crammed with interesting and brilliant events. The finals of the 
popular tournaments have now been played, and the eagerly- 
anticipated “ great days” at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roe- 
hampton are now things of the past. On the season’s play Rugby, 
with its combination of Messrs. Miller and Mr. Walter Jones, may 
claim to have sustained its reputation by winning the Champion Cup 
at Hurlingham, although the loss of the Ranelagh Open Cup must 
be set against it. The Old Cantabs and Old Oxonians have dis- 
tinguished themselves by showing a finer combination in play than 
has hitherto characterised them, and the Blues, the 17th Lancers, 
and the Magpies have fully lived up to their reputations for dash 
and “ go.” 


At Roehampton. — 
The final for the Roe- 
hampton Cup resolved 
itself into an encounter 
between the Magpies 
and the Old Harrovians, 
and resulted in a win for 
the former by 4 goals to 
2. The Magpies owed 
much to the fine play of 
Captain Godfrey Hesel- 
tine, who with Captain 
Jenner, Captain Lloyd, 
and Mr. V. O. Thynne 
made up the team. The 
Old Harrovians were 
represented by Mr. Nigel 
Baring, Mr. Walter 
Jones, Mr. F. Bellville, 


LOOKING DOWN 
PENTON HOOK 


This is a very picturesque 
little bit of the river. Before 


and Captain 1Dy ated BD}. the new weir was construct- 
Miller. The game was ed it used to bea favourite 

pastime to shoot down 
very hotly contested through the hook, where the 


and was remarkable for 
the fine combination ex- 
hibited by the Magpies. 


water ran very rapidly. On 
the right isa bungalow en- 
campment 


The Inter-regimental.— There was a brilliant 
gathering at Hurlingham on the occasion of the . 
final for the inter-regimental tournament. The 
Queen was present, also the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, Prince Edward, Prince Albert, and 
Princess Victoria of Wales. Thecontest between 
the 17th Lancers and the Blues resulted in an 
unexpectedly easy win for the Lancers by 5 goals 
to 1. The winning team consisted of Captain 
Carden, Major Tilney, Mr. A. Fletcher, and Colonel Douglas Haig. 
The Blues made a very poor show considering their fine performance 
when they defeated the Inniskilling Dragoons in the semi-final. 
Captain Ward, the Duke of Roxburghe, Mr. H. E. Brassey, and 
Captain the Hon, Dudley Marjoribanks composed the team. 


Accidents in the Field.—Captain Forestier-Walker, who met with 
a nasty accident while playing in a polo match on the ground of the 
new club at Whitchurch near Cardiff, is a good all-round sportsman, 
He is as keen to hounds as he is in the polo field, and last season 
succeeded the Hon. Frederick Morgan as huntsman to Lord 
Tredegar’s hounds. His injury was due to his pony falling and 
rolling over him. It is to be hoped that his recovery will be as rapid 
as Mr. Buckmaster’s, whose accident, earlier in the season, was of a 
somewhat similar nature. 


The Twelve Best Polo Players.—Few followers of polo will 
be inclined to disagree with the selection made by readers of Baily’s 


POLO AND RIVER 


BOULTER’S LOCK ON THE SUNDAY AFTER HENLEY 


Launches and boats waiting to go into the lock. The Sunday after Henley 
is always a very full time on the river 
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Magazine of our twelve best players. Here they are: The three 
Messrs. Miller, the three Messrs. Nickalls, Mr. W. S. Buckmaster, 
Colonel de Lisle, Mr. F. M. Freake, Captain Godfrey Heseltine, 
Mr. Walter Jones, and Captain H. Lloyd. in the same magazine 
Mr. Buckmaster selects and criticises in very interesting fashion his- 
twelve best men. He considers Colonel de Lisle the ‘ best soldier 
player of the day ” and Mr. A. Rawlinson “ by far the best striker in 
existence—with strokes that no other living player has, and the faster 
he goes the better he likes it.” In Mr. “ Pat” Nickalls he sees “ by 
far the best back we have to-day” and one “who can play a good 
game onan indifferent pony.” The organising powers of Captain 
E. D. Miller come in for eulogy, and Mr. George Miller is pronounced 
“the best goal-hitter we have playing to-day.” 


On the River.--There has been plenty doing on the river. 
Kingston and Maidenhead regattas fell on the same day and both 
attracted a goodly number of visitors. The form displayed in the 
racing was not up to that of previous years, a fact accounted for 
by the floods, which have rendered practice 
impossible. On the picturesque Bray reach 
the Maidenhead R.C. carried everything before 
them, defeating crews from Marlow and Read- 
ing and bringing off the following events : 
Orkney Cottage Challenge Cup, Town Chal- 
lenge Cup, Junior Fours Challenge Cup, and 
Dongola Race. Kingston had a very full 
programme with no fewer than nineteen eights. 
racing, nineteen scullers at the post, and over 
200 names on the card. Especially interesting 
were the entries of Juvenal of Philadelphia 
and M. Manno of the 
Pannonia Evezos R.C. 
It was hard luck on the 
Hungarian that after a 
capital race most of the 
way with Guy Rixon for 
the Kingston Senior 
Sculls he collided with 
a boat that was on the 
course and was unable 
to finish. 

A Question of 
Status.—It is  satisfac- 
tory to note that the 
regatta at Kingston dis- 
posed of a rumour that 
had got about with 
regard to Manno to the 
effect that his entry for 
Henley had been rejected. 
on the grounds that he 
was not a bond fide 
amateur. As a matter of 
fact his rejection was- 
due solely to the fact that his application was received too late. He 
will be seen sculling at Molesey Regatta, when barring accidents he- 
should give a better account of himself than he did at Kingston. 


Regatta Fixtures.—Molesey Regatta, July 24 and 25 ; Chertsey 
Regatta, July 30; Goring, Windsor, Eton, and Streatley regattas, 
August 1; Reading, August 3; Marlow and Hampton Court, 
August 8; Sunbury and Wargrave, August 15 ; Henley Town and 
Walton S.C., August 22; Skiff Club Regatta, August 29. 


The Joke of the Season.—There is a dear old hardy annual that 
made its reappearance this year and which I have heard repeat.d 
and seen in print times without number during the season of floods 
onthe river. It has been used to my knowledge by Dan Leno, and it is 
attributed by a good authority to the late Mr. Edmund Yates, but it has 
remained for the Dacly News to hail it as the best thing said this. 
year by ariverside man. Here it is in all its beauty: “ When I took 
my house,” said the riverside resident, ‘‘ the river was at the bottom 
of the garden, but now the garden is at the bottom of the river.” 


DEEPA TEE, 


Current Games, 


Ungenerous Criticism. — While most of 
‘the critics were at a loss to find adequate 
‘expression for their admiration of the wonder- 
ful batting of C. B. Fry and A, C. MacLaren 
an the second innings in the Gentlemen v. 
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Whose benefit match is being played at 
Old Trafford to-morrow 


‘Players match the special commissioner of 
‘the Zimes treated those players with very 
scant ceremony. According to the Zzmes 
critic the wicket was so easy and the bowling 
so poor that so far from having done anything 
worthy of admiration Fry and MacLaren are 
‘to be blamed for not having scored faster, 
and thus by declaring earlier given their side 
a chance of winning. 


Undiluted Toryism. — This not very 
generous view of the matter naturally excited 
Mr, Fry’s wrath, and in one of his articles 
last week he fell heavily on the special com- 
missioner. In cricket the policy of the Zzmes 
xis frankly and avowedly the purest Toryism. 
According to the 7z7es there is nothing good 
ain modern cricket except the wickets. Any 
fool can make runs nowadays seems to be its 
motto, and the chief scorers of the day owe 
‘their runs not to their own skill but to the 
feebleness of the modern bowler. 


The Dark Ages.—I have always thought 
it a pity that the first newspaper in the 
world which can command the services of 
-experts should not bring its cricket «columns 
more up to date. One can be an ad- 
mirer of Hankey and his wonderful innings 
against the Players in the dark ages without 
being a detractor of every batsman that has 
appeared for the last fifteen years. As Mr. 
Fry well points out it is monstrous to assume 
that batsmen of the class of A. C. MacLaren 
sand Ranji owe their runs to the perfection of 
modern pitches. I take it that even the 7zmes 


Sports, 


would not contend that the worst of modern 
pitches is better than the best of those of 
thirty or forty years ago, and yet both 
MacLaren and Ranji have played some of 
their finest innings on wickets which were 
anything from fiery to gluey. 


“W. G.” and ‘C. B.”—An obvious exagge- 
ration always renders criticism valueless, and 
while on the one hand the 7%mes cannot find a 
word of praise for any modern batsman there is 
another school of writers that waxes hysterical 
and unhistorical whenever a modern batsman 
plays a big innings. The morning after the 
Gentlemen v. Players match at Lord’s I read 
in one of the daily papers an appreciation of 
C. B. Fry, in which on the strength of his 
innings of 232 he was stated to be a greater 
batsman than ‘‘W. G.” ever was, At the pre- 
sent moment Fry is without exception the 
finest batsman living ; I will even go a step 
further and say that on his year’s form, and 
judged by his average, he has never been 
equalled by any one player in any one season ; 
but those writers who place him above 
“WW, G,” lack a true sense of perspective. 


A Question of Time.—“ W. G.’s” claim 
to be the greatest batsman the world has ever 
seen rests not on what he did in any one or 
two seasons but on his whole career. If 
C.B. Fry could reproduce his form of this 
season, or of the year before last, for the next 
ten years he might safely be bracketed with 
“W.G.,” but magnificent batsman as C. B. 


. Fry is his career has not yet been long enough 


to enable us to finally apportion his exact place 
among the giants of the game. The same 
remark applies to Victor Trumper. Moreover, 
in instituting a comparison between Fry and 
Grace, it should be borne in mind that the 
latter’s performances against Australia have 
not yet been approached by Fry. It was, of 
course, a piece of singularly bad luck for Fry 
that the last visit of the Australians to this 
country should have been sandwiched between 
his two great years. Had the Australians’ 
visit been set down for I901 or 1903 instead 
of 1902—the leanest of Fry’s years since he 
became a first-class batsman—another story 
would have to be told. I have no doubt that 
sooner or later Fry will display his true form 
against the Australians, but until he does so 
only an undisciplined imagination can regard 
him as the old man’s superior. 
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Who played in his first Gentlemen v. Players 
match at Lord’s this month 
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and Pastimes. 


Steady Improvement.—When all is said, 
however, he would be a bold man who 
would undertake to prophesy that some 
twenty years hence C. B, Fry may not have 
fairly won for himself the title of the greatest 
batsman the game has ever produced. ‘ W. G.” 
was a great cricketer at sixteen, and was 
quite as fine a batsman at twenty as he was 
ten years later. He came into first-class cricket 
almost a fully-finished article. Fry’s career, 
on the contrary, has been, one of steady im- 
provement. Aided by natural advantages 
he brought a highly-trained intellect to bear on 
his cricket and built up his batting by shrewd 
observation and tireless industry. The quali- 
ties that have made him the first batsman in 
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Who has been bowling so excellently for 
the Philadelphians lately 


England are still operative, and for that 
reason there is no cause to suppose that he 
has reached the limit of self-improvement. A 
cricketer who is capable of exploiting and 
assimilating allthe best strokes of his fellow 
cricketers may rise to unknown heights. 


Eton’s Victory.—For the first time in ten 
years Eton emerged victorious from the 
annual contest with Harrow, and the extent 
of their win must have been almost as 
satisfactory as its novelty. I had not seen 
the Harrow boys bat until they came up to. 
Lord’s but Thad heard good reports of them, 
and when they collapsed in the first innings I 
believed their form too bad to be true. Their 
second innings, however, belied this pleasant 
theory, and I was forced to the conclusion 
that an exceedingly indifferent eleven had 
been beaten by an exceedingly good one. 
Hatfield, the best of the Eton bowlers, was, I 
believe, an eleventh-hour discovery. He did 
not appear against Winchester, and hadjonly 
played for Eton in one match previous to the 
game at Lord’s. 
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Captaincy by Arithmetic.—A writer in 
the A¢hletic News last week took exception 
to a recent statement of mine to the effect 
that the fact that Mr. P. F. Warner’s best 
score against the Australians was only 58 is 
no reason for assuming that he would not 
make an excellent captain of the M.C.C. team 
for Australia. It is only natural, I suppose, 
for a Lancashire paper to regard A. C. Mac- 
Laren as the best of all possible captains, 
and I have certainly no intention of opening 
in these pages a discussion on the respec- 
tive merits of P. F. Warner and the old 
Harrovian. The A¢hletic News’s criticism, 
however, of what I wrote in the TATLER 


Jackson rather than on MacLaren. The 
matter was much discussed in the Yorkshire 
newspapers at the time, and it was freely 
stated that Mr. Jackson had determined not 
to play for England except as captain. 
Events, however, proved that the newspaper 
gossip was all wrong. Whatever may have 
been Jackson’s own feelings on the subject 
he did not allow them to interfere with his 
duty to his country and served cheerfully 
under his old schoolfellow, and there is 
absolutely no reason for assuming that Mac- 
Laren would show himself a poorer sports- 
man than F, S. Jackson. 


WEEE WAU Ei 


may call public cricket since he left Harrow 
a couple of years ago. He is an exceedingly 
clever wicketkeeper, however, who will make 
a name for himself one day. 


The Secretary of the Oval.—All cricketers 
will wish a speedy return to health for 
C. W. Alcock, who under stress of heavy 
work has quite broken down. I have some- 
times heard it said of Mr. Alcock that he is 
one of those men who are too busy to be 
polite, but personally I have always found 
him a model of courtesy. Only a fortnight 
ago | hada long chat with him on the tele- 

phone, and although he told me at the 


interests me as showing the fascination 
figures and averages have for writers on 
athletic subjects. Statistics, we know, 
will prove anything, but it is certainly a 
new point of view to reduce to decimals 
the qualifications which go to make up a 
good captain. 


Where Statistics are True.—To a 
certain extent, no doubt, averages accu- 
rately represent the comparative merits of | 
any group of cricketers. Nobody doubts, | 
for example, that Mr. Fry’s position at 
the head of the batting averages faith- 
fully represents his superiority over all 
other contemporary batsmen, and the 
same thing was true of W. G. Grace for 
many years. It is easy to count a 
batsman’s runs and the number of times 
he goes to the wicket, but how can the 
thousand and one moral qualities which 
go towards forming a great leader either 
in the cricket field or elsewhere be set 
down in numerals? The writer in the 
Athletic News would, 1 take it, admit 
that no better captain could be found for 
the proposed team of the M.C.C. than 
Lord Hawke. But by what method of | 
calculation could Lord Hawke’s quali- | 
fications for leadership be proved? 
Everybody who knows anything of the 
game regards him as an ideal captain, 
but that opinion is not the result of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, or 
division. 

MacLaren and the M.C.C. Team. 
—It has been suggested in one of the 
sporting papers that although A. C. 
MacLaren has been invited to join the 
M.C.C. team for Australia it is doubtful 
whether he will accept. The as:ump- 
tion is that inasmuch as MacLaren has 
captained the English eleven in the test 
matches since W. G. Grace made his 
last appearance at Nottingham in 1899 
and has already taken a team to Aus- 
tralia on his own he would be unwilling 
to join the M.C.C. team in any other 
capacity than that of captain. This 


time he was feeling far from well I had 
no idea that a breakdown was imminent. 
He has been a constant contributor to 
the pages of THE TATLER since its 
early days, and his contributions always 
made excellent reading. It is to be 
hoped that after a couple of months of 
well-deserved rest he may find himself 
strong enough to resume his work at the 
Oval, where he has been sadly missed. 


Father and Son. — Inasmuch as 
every cricketer naturally desires his son 
to follow in his footsteps, it is not 
particularly wonderful that R. E. H. 
Baily, who captained and kept wicket 
for Harrow this year, should be the son 
of E. P. Baily who played for the school 
on the hill in 1870 and 1871. It isa 
notable coincidence, however, that the 
son so far followed his father’s example 
this year that he played the highest 
innings for his side, which was badly 
defeated. In 1870 E. P. Baily played 
an excellent innings of 76, but could not 
prevent Eton winning by 21 runs. In 
1903 R. E. H. Baily played an excellent 
innings of 61, and like his father 
suffered the humiliation of finding no 
one on his side who could make runs 
but himself. 


International Lawn Tennis.—The 
British Lawn Tennis Team is the some- 
what imposing title under which three 
well-known tennis players—the brothers 
Doherty and H. S. Mahony—left Liver- 
pool last week for New York. As far as 
the doubles are concerned there is no 
reason to find fault with the selection of 
the Lawn Tennis Association, and H. L. 
Doherty is unquestionably head and 
shoulders over any other player in Eng- 
land. I understand that Mahony goes 
out only asa reserve man and will not 
be called upon to play in the inter- 
national matches unless either of the 
Dohertys fail at the eleventh hour. But 
even if Mahony’s services are jnot 
required R. F. Doherty can hardly be 


assumption, I am sure, does injustice to 
Mr. MacLaren, who is far too good a 
sportsman to allow personal feelings to 
interfere with his patriotism. There 
may be private reasons why Mr. MacLaren 
would not care to take another trip to Aus- 
tralia, but I feel certain that in the event 
of his refusing he will not in the least 
be influenced by the motives attributed to 
him. 


A Similar Case.—A somewhat similar 
state of affairs arose when the Australians 
were here in 1899. It will be remembered 
that many persons thought that on the retire- 
ment of W. G. Grace the captaincy of the 
English team should have devolved on F. S. 


Australians. 


‘Let me see! Middlesex beat Yorkshire, Yorkshire beat the 
| might do worse than take the whole of the 


Middlesex team” 


Smart Wicketkeeping.—The Paravicini 
family were very much in evidence in the 
match between Herts and Bucks in the St. 
Albans week. P. J. Paravicini played two 
capital innings of 57 and 22, while his nephew, 
in addition to scoring 15 and 13, was respon- 
sible behind the wicket for the dismissal of 
five of the Hertfordshire eleven, catching four 
and stumping one. Chandos Paravicini—who 
as a son of H. F. Paravicini, who played for 
Harrow at the end of the seventies, anda 
nephew of ‘* P, J.” comes of a good cricketing 
stock—has not been seen much in what I 
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regarded as England’s best second string. 
As an individual player the elder Doherty 
is not what he once was, and England's 
prospects would be much brighter if 
Riseley could have taken his place in the 
singles. For the doubles, of course, R. F. 
was the only possible partner for his brother. 


Mainly for Motorists.—A most useful 
little book entitled Cars and How to 
Drive Them has just come into my hands. 
It is edited by John Scott Montagu and 
contains many valuable hints for motor car 
drivers of every degree of experience. It is 
copiously illustrated and should prove an 
exceedingly acceptable work to all those 
interested in automobilism. 
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The “D.T.” Cup. — Prominent among 
the many prizes presented for competition at 
the Bisley meeting is the Dazly Telegraph 
Cup. This beautiful trophy, the order for 
which was entrusted to J. W. Benson of 
Ludgate Hill, 
standing with its ebonised plinth 38 in. high. 


“National Rifle Association, Bisley meeting, 1903. 
the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph. All-comers’ 
prize.” 


Mainly for Yachtsmen.—Colonel Probyn, J.P., has 
presented to the Royal Thames Yacht Club a challenge 
cup to commemorate King Edward’s coronation. The 
cup, which bears on its reverse side the arms of the city 
of Westminster, is valued at one hundred guineas and 
is to be competed for by yachts of any rig between fifty 
and one hundred tons. The course is from the Nore to 
Dover, outside the Goodwins. The cup hasbeen 
designed and modelled by Mappin and Webb, the well- 
known silversmiths of Regent Street, Oxford Street, and 
Queen Victoria Street. 


A Portrait Painter.—Sir George Reid, the ex- 
President of the Scottish Academy, whose fine portraits 
of Tom Morris, the veteran golfer, and Dr. Spence 
Watson adorn the walls of the New Gallery, has taken a 
studio in London for some months. Besides other work 
he is engaged on a portrait of the Prime Minister and on 
one of Mr. Holman Hunt, the pre-Raphaelite painter. 
Sir George has just finished a likeness of Professor Jebb. 


consists of a richly-chased two-handled vase, 
It is surmounted 
by a figure of “Victory” and bears the following inscription : 
Presented by 


FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


fF Darig Gelepraph: 
\ Se 


oye 


A BISLEY CUP FOR 
ALL COMERS 
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Entertaining the Khedive.— Since the 
Khedive came over Sir Ernest Cassel has 
surpassed himself as a host, and that is saying 
a good deal. His daughter, Mrs. Wilfred 
Ashley, has also done her share. Mrs. Ashley 


is quite a young hostess who will one day have a fortune of 
twelve or thirteen millions, if not more. 
son of the great philanthropist, Lord Shaftesbury, whosé name was 
a household word a generation ago, and a son of Mr. Evelyn and 


Her husband is a grand- 


Lady Alice Ashley, whose beautiful place at Broadlands 
once belonged to Lord Palmerston. Sir Ernest seems 
shorter and more thick-set than ever, and he has the 
typical Jewish nose which is a sure indication of 
financial capacity. 


Artistic Decoration.—During the recent visit of 
President Loubet to London one of the chief features in 
the street decorations was furnished by Waring and 
Gillow, the well-known decorating firm. The site of their 
new premises in Oxford Street is enclosed during building 
operations with a very artistic gantry, which in itself is. 
an object of interest and attraction, quite superseding the 
old-fashioned poster-covered hoarding. The colour of 
the gantry, which had been repainted for the occasion, 
is subdued and in perfect taste, and the ornamental 
lettering indicating the nature of the firm’s business is 
artistic and in keeping. Surmounting the frieze were a. 
large number of flags in which the French tricolour 
figured conspicuously, flanked on each side by the Union 
Jack. A relief was given to the blaze of colour by am 
elaborate use of fine palm trees and other shrubs. 


Our Eighth Double Acrostic 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and #2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, #¢., answers to the fourth 
acrostic (dated July 22) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, August 3. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules, 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 


one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 


(Eighth Series) 
JO3Se be Pee 


Ped 
gra 
Calpe 
aQAFa 
mee 
He 


3. Or Lama. 


Correct answers to No. 1 have been received from: 


Ago, Affable, Axel, Antoo, Adjutant, Amabelle, Anderada,° 


Alda, Ayah, Avery, Atcho, Arnim, Aar, Alicia, Aldebella, 
Astwood, Abna, Ashburt, Asgard, Aston, Afflo, Abacus, 
Abul, Ashbury, Amherst, Aylwards, Arab-queen, Ahanah, 
Aclaude, Acre, Astar, Aenea, Astrachan, Adelaide, 
Agnon, All-aloney, Almeria, Ayacanora, Antonio, Alif, 
Abomey, Arosa, Bradlock, Boodle, Balfe, Burman, 
Browser, Buffo, Belledame, Bedrock, Bryntirion, Bijli, 
Blackie, Bibury, Bulbul, Bullgate, Bishop, Bonnie-bell, 
Barum, Bargee, B.L.L., Beauty, Belmanor, Bimbo, 
Buldoo, Beaucaire, Buffer, Biscuit, Belle, Charkbir, 
Caterham, Catchpole, Cass, Champagne, Cuthbert, Char- 
coal, Chloe, Cheers, Chromatic, Carissima, Chaasze, 
Cherry-cheeks, Chums, Carinthia, Chinchin, Coffi, 
Chippie, Carp, Cambria, Cattegat, Chipper, Cudwall, 
Catseyes, Caribou, Clarelou, Cicero, Callala, Curlylocks, 
Cutwater, Calero, Careful, Carbon, Driscoll, Donna, 
Dangan, Dunblany, Doll, Didbell, Decem, Draytob, 


Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Eighth Series) 


Our Scotch friends’ notice to these specially I draw, 
That quite among the wettest of Scotch products are. 


1. Mary had this, a small one, and its ways 
Were but to follow her for days and days. 


2. Add “‘s” unto my end and I straightway become 
The earliest name of him who first empired at 
Rome. 


3. The crosser of the Rubicon, who thought 
His wife to be above suspicion ought. 


4. Town, marquis, two dukes, many lords, also 
Lady of Arran by this name we know. 
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Prize Competition. 


Deborah, Differential, Daddy, Dainty, Dignity, Daisy, 
Dogsville, Dearest, Dubious, Druid, Doodles, Dodpoller,. 
Driffel, Dunkin, Drummer, Dusky, Dawker, Dingo, 
Dobbs, Eidal, Eastwind, Eillol, Everywhere, Eilime, 
Ellhay, England, Esioul, Eitnua, Effie-dear, Eirinneach, 
Elioul, Eaglehawk, Emigrant, Eden, Elbouz, Einuk, 
Ethelwood, Elbury, Edelband, Eggson, Early-morn,. 
Etherial, Ernsoman, Egglekind, Ettryworld, Eskow,. 
Fairchild, Flosager, Frome, Ferret, Folro, Fortiter,. 
Fiddle, Filey, Flossie, Frumpy, Fiora, Fahldt, Fairleigh,. 
Fulsome, Ferdinand, Fastigia, Ferbolitine, Feldohr, 
Filletoville, Fulmarno, Felgardo, Goodie, Gadzooks, 
Glevum, Genevieve, Geraldine, Greta, Gladsome, Grim- 
cole, Goldengirl, Gatherso, Gnir, Griffin, Gimbol,. 
Goline, -Gertrude, Ginger, Glattonline, Gratgo, Gaffer, 
Gitwould, Gownce, Gardie, Grappler, Gatoyle, Golo, 
Gumberbird, Greyeyes, Guffero, Goonsome, Gimitowne 
Heath, Haggler, Hicks, Haras, Hindhead, Hibble, Hare- 
wood, Heifle, Hanid, Hastings, Horsa, Haxor, Heckle,. 
Hovite, Herminia, Halfoh, Herts, Heb, Hermit, Ignota, 
Inverloddon, Jap, Jim-crow, Joyful-owl, Jinks, Jackjill, 
jess Ko, Kooc, Keys, Kiwi, Louth, Lud, Lex, Loftus, 

eamington, Looksee, Lapin, Laxamar, Lof, Livery,. 
Ladie, Lightsome, Lynn, Mab-queen, Melville, Mypet, 
Mamouna, Mercara, Mascotte, Magunota, Margot, Mac- 
roux, Muswell, Mossagate, Marand, Mycatte, Mereworth, 
Mater, Mina-mie, Mummer, Muffeta, Minorca, Milton, 
Myke, Mars, Marion, Nibs, Noonie, Nostradame,. 
Nowell, Noreen, Nodrog, Norfolk, Norna, Nanjo, Nemo,. 
Nice, Nicola, Nourse, Normanhaugh, Nimble, Novara, 
Nedals, No-trumps, Owen, Ouard, Oveen, Ostrogoth, 
Orcadia, Pumphia, Pragmant, Pink, Piffler, Pacdam,. 
Pooley, Park, Pagwags, Penguin, Pillicoddy, Paris, 
Polstrawner, Proby, Poltrepen, Paff, Prodwont, Pong- 
kyle, Petrarch, Penwiper, Peace, Quiz, Reyem, Rotter,. 
Ronin, Rover, Roma, Rightboy, Ramess, Richly, Ronpu, 
Ructions, Riddler, Rix, She, Sweetbells, Scourie, Seastar, 
Splulch, Safie, Sec, Simplon, Schvudze, Storford, Shain- 
rock, Suchlarks, Siga, Sirrom, Sniggow, Stirling, 
Towser, Tittipu, Taffy, T.X.H., Toujours, Tottles, 
Troloss, Tribal, Thistrout, Tiptilted, Tina, Truth, 
Tobias-john, Tweedledum, Thistle, Tussock, Usher, 
Ulysses, Ubique, Vim, Vidda, Victor, Vinna, Winton,. 
Waxsteed, Weller, Wibbs, Wynell, Wontgo, Wren, 
W.S.C., Whatnot, Workitout, Wynkyn, Winifred, We- 
two, Wink, Wyst, Yoko, Ycrep, Yellow, Yma, Yamted,. 
Yeldarb, Zinfande, Zardontoste, Zix, Zeedle, Zither, 
Zug, Zernebock, Zamiel, Zuhzuh, Zozzonak, Zingari,. 
Zark, Zoe. 

The Acrostic Editor has cut down ‘‘Splulchght” to: 
““Splulch."’ The first word is too crackjaw. 


Seventh Series 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that he cannot accept 
‘« Belledame’s” plea for ‘‘rope.’’ A rope is not flat, It 
is twisted of numerous strands into a rounded form, 
Plaits are flat, ropes are not. 

“Mossagate” and ‘“ Roma" are informed that family 
names in Russia invariably have masculine or feminine- 
te-minations according to circumstances as in ancient: 
Rome. 

The Acrostic Editor, in answer to ‘‘ Adelaide,"’ regrets 
that he does not preserve the envelopes. In answer to 
© Clarelou,’’ ‘‘ Noreen," ‘‘ Greyeyes,” ‘‘ Beauty,” andi 
“Fsioul,”’ he regrets that it is quite impossible to credit 
them with answers which they themselves say were not. 
sent in. 

Correct answers to No, 12 have been received from : 
Bathbun, Ko, Mummer. 

Correct answers to No. 13 have been received from :: 
Leglum, Mummer, Wyst, Wuff. 

The final award will be announced next week. 
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Society and Home Industries.—I suppose 
if an army of the most beautiful women in 
England introduced sackcloth as our wearing 
apparel and moved that we should cover our 
heads with ashes instead of crowning them 
with chiffon and flowers they would have their 
way in time. When, however, it is something 
obviously and undeniably sensible and satis- 
factory that they are “pushing” for 
all it is worth it is not to be wondered 
at that it should be taken up enthu- 
siastically by the rest of the sex. 
Fashion portents point very decidedly 
to the Harris and Sutherland tweeds 
as the materials far excellence for 
the coming autumn and_ winter 
seasons, and no well-dressed woman 
will think herself properly provided 
for the moors without one or two 
tweed costumes packed away into the 
recesses of her trunk. Stafford House 
exhibition is always the first fore- 
shadowing of the “tweed” season, 
and last week’s féte was certainly one 
of the most successful over which the 
Duchess of Sutherland has presided 
since the first occasion on which she 
opened the doors of her beautiful 
home in the interests of the crofters. 


A Successful Sale.—Owing to the 
lovely weather the sale was held in 
the grounds, and when the Queen 
and Princess Victoria 
arrived the scene was 
animated in the extreme, 
and the stout bales of 
substantial-looking stuff 
were being carefully ap- 
praised and discussed by 
dainty buyers and 
sellers in the lightest 
and most charming 
of summer attire. 

Her Majesty was in 
pale grey voile 
trimmed with inser- 
tions of lace, her 
grey and _ silver 
toque being supple- 
mented with a 


ee 


dainty as usual in a white frock with a pink 
sash. As to the goods displayed, popular 


fancy seemed to tend chiefly towards the 
coarse cream material, unparalleled for driving 
coats or costumes, and it was a length of this 
that her Majesty selected as her purchase, 
Princess Victoria investing in one of blue and 
white. 


SUGGESTION FOR A SUMMER TEA GOWN 


Of white crépe de chine with lace bolero and Empire sash of soft silk ribbon 


cluster of mauve orchids, and she wore a grey 
marabout stole round her shoulders. Princess 
Victoria was looking exceedingly well in blue 
canvas trimmed with white embroidery, while 
the Duchess of Sutherland was charmingly 
dressed in white embroidered linen. Her 
little girl, who was running about selling arti- 
ficial flowers and driving a busy trade, was as 


Coming Fashions.—D. H. Evans and 
Co., Oxford Street, who always play an 
important part in the Stafford House festivi- 
ties, were showing a number of made-up coats 
and costumes which gave ample evidence to 
the fact that nothing could well be smarter 
than the tweeds in question when transformed 
into their last state. I noticed that the long 
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basqued coats were predominant, and these 
are likely to have a distinct vogue as the 
autumn advances, while the new styles in 
driving coats which were temptingly displayed 
by the firm in question included full-length 
garments of substantial make with large 
revers and “ Guards” back—the very acme 
of cosy comfort for frosty evenings. Velvet 
was employed a good deal in the 
manufacturejof the coloured costumes, 
while several purchasers kept the 
near approach of Cowes week in 
view, and for this purpose the cream 
hopsack was specially adapted and 
found a ready sale. 


Regatta Gowns.—And speaking 
of the Cowes Regatta, now that 
sartorial matters are decided for the 
time being, one can prophesy with 
confidence concerning modes and 
styles. Personally I am of opinion 
that one cannot indulge in too much 
colour for regatta wear, and that 
strong tints against a background of 
dancing s:a and green lawn are 
always charming and effective. Of 
red gowns there will be quite a number, 
and a dress of Chinese tussore of the 
colour of red lacquer work embroidered 
in black silk fagot stitch and trimmed 
with twisted black and white silk 
cords with a vest of creamy-white 
embroidered lawn was one of the 
smartest for regatta wear that I have 
seen. Then cream hopsack is also 
“fancied” by the maitres couturiérs 
of the day, and | have seen it treated 
very effectively with wide evtres-deux 
of Cluny lace, enriched with em- 
broidered motifs and mounted over 
cream silk. The little coat was almost 
hidden under a deep cape collar of 
lace coming well down over the 
shoulders to give the orthodox sloping 
effect and finished with a knotted silk 
fringe. As regards white linen, espe- 
cially the embroidered varieties, it 
will, of course, be greatly ex évidence, 
but the days of linen are already 
numbered for this year, and light 
serge and hopsack are generally 
more feasible for deck wear. 


Costumes and Chaussures.—One 
of the prettiest costumes I have seen 
lately and which will make its début 
during the fateful “ week” was car- 
ried out in dark blue cloth with triple 
shoulder capes, edged with black 
and white cord and adorned with 
tiny gilt buttons, the upper cape being 
of white cloth with a design of gold 
military cord. The fronts were turned 

back in the form of curiously-shaped revers 
composed of scarlet and white cloth of quite 
a military aspect and trimmed with gold cords 
and outlined with wide blue cloth strappings. 
There was another brave splash of colour 
supplied by the scarlet cloth sash, somewhat 
of the shape of that worn by an officer in full 
dress, with a heavy gold fringe and motifs of 
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white cloth and gold cord. The skirt was 
simplicity itself, and the whole was further 
enhanced by a simple little white silk shirt 
tucked and hemmed with blue and white 
spotted foulard. As to shoes for yachting 
and seaside wear, I consulted a well-known 
authority on the subject only the other day 
and I learn from him that the smartest of his 
clientéle will have nothing whatever to do 
with the rubber-soléd black shoes which con- 
tented them some few years ago. The latest 
innovation is the addition of a thin sole of 
rubber fixed to the ordinary smart walking 
shoe with the result that it answers the same 
purpose. Smart white buckskin shoes will be 
much worn, and brown seal is another 
favourite, but a good many people will prefer 
to adhere to black shoes with perhaps the 
addition, as I mentioned before, of grey suéde. 


Good News for Little Women.—Rumour 
has it that once again the small woman is to 
be the “fashion.” It is so long since the 
time when to be fetite was not rather a 
stigma than otherwise that the really small 
people of my acquaintance find it is anything 
but an easy matter to believe that a ‘‘ good 
time” is really coming for them. Time was 
when the fashionable novelists of the day 
created heroines who were all fairylike beings 
with infinitesimal waists 
and impossible hands and 
feet ; and long before their 
day the poet Suckling 


PEARL AND DIAMOND 
EARRINGS 


had immortalised a cer- 
tain little bride fashioned 
on a-_ miniature plan 
which greatly commended 
itself tohim. But the reign of the “ daughter 
of the gods, divinely tall”—the girl who can 
go round the links twice in a morning, who 
can shoot all the afternoon and dance all the 
evening—has had so long a reign that her 
smaller sisters had grown quite accustomed 
to their eclipse. Perhaps now that “little” 
women are to be the rage we shall enjoy a 
period of fashions suited to set off her style 
of beauty to the best advantage. Hitherto 
the difficulty of dressing both becomingly and 
fashionably if one’s height did not reach the 
essential 5 ft. 7 in. has proved a terrible 
problem, the solution of which defied all 
efforts. 


, On the Other Side of the Channel.— 
A feature of the morning toilette of the Pari- 
sienne which one rarely remarks in England 
even yet is the high turn-over collar worn 
with a little bow tie. At the seaside with 
gowns of étamine, canvas, or linen one sees it 
repeated over and over again, and I am 
bound to own that it gives a freshness and 
finish to the morning attire which nothing 
else could supply. A little frock which I 
noticed the other day az bord de la mer on 
the opposite side of the “herring pond” was 
carried out in a very fine hopsack of a sub- 
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dued green and blue Scotch plaid, the skirt 
arranged in box pleats below a hip yoke, 
which was formed of bayadére straps piped 
with dull red silk and finished with tiny 
red buttons, the little sac coat having 
mitred straps continued from the yoke to 
the edge of the coat and finished with 
buttons to match. As a matter of fact a 
tailor costume without buttons is at present 
like Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, 
and it looks as though we shall very soon 
present the appearance of feminine footmen 
with rows of buttons wedged in wherever and 
whenever the couturicre is at a loss for an 
inspiration. For afternoon the fair Parisienne’s 
toilette is a very different affair. A lovely 
gown in soft silk or muslin, with deep en¢res- 
deux of Irish or other lace outlined with 
stiff white taffetas ruches and adorned with 
the ultra-fashionable taffetas cocardes, was 
among some of the toilettes I admired, while 
the most charming of pale pink lawn gowns 
trimmed with lines of ribbon to match 
placed one above the other and alternating 
with little sets of five or six frills of Valen- 


DIAMOND HAIR COMB 


At the Parisian Diamond Company’s 


ciennes lace seemed almost too dainty and 
fragile even for the white terrace of a fashion- 
able casino overlooking a stretch of dazzling 
sea. The sleeves of these summer gowns are 
generally not more than elbow length and 
necessitate the wearing of long suéde gloves, 
which are, however, more often off than on, 


The Seaside Abroad. — My recent 
observations at French seaside watering- 
places have led me to the conclusion that 
they understand the cult of the summer 
holiday better than we do ourselves, If the 
children often resemble little over - dressed 
dolls in the Bois de Boulogne during the 
greater part of the year, six days out of 
the seven they enjoy a period of absolute 
comfort when at the seaside. Boys and girls 
alike are for the most part clad in short 
knickerbockers and jerseys, with shady hats 
of every description, and the delightful little 
“ Roberts ” and “ Marcelles” and “ Yvonnes ” 
who run about barefooted on the sands all 
day and build colossal castles with a tricolour 
set on the summit or are led down the sands 
enveloped in tiny feignoirs to be dipped 
by a brawny sailor seem to enjoy the 
society of their parents all day and every 
day and to find them the most satisfactory 
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playmates in the world. As to the parents 
themselves their genius for suitable and 
effective costumes is a byword, and their 
dainty bathing gowns, charming bonnets for 
the same purpose, and all-enveloping fezy- 
noiys are an example to many an English- 
woman on holiday-making intent. Another 
of the comforts of a French bathing resort is 
that you are provided with a tub of warm 
water immediately after your dip, and to 
those who have suffered from the effect of 
salt water upon their hair this is invariably 
a matter of the utmost importance. 


Diamonds and Pearls. —Fashion prophets 
tell me that the necklace of pearls is to be 
more than ever a /a mode this coming winter. 
It is curious how constant we are to pearls 
and diamonds. Whether or not it is owing to 
the fact that the Parisian Diamond Company, 
37, 38, and 43, Burlington Arcade, 85, New 
Bond Street, and 143, Regent Street, has put 
the possession of these lovely accessories 
within the reach of so many of us who could 
not otherwise have afforded them I am not 
prepared to say. Thanks to the firm in 
question, however, there is surely no excuse 
why any member of my sex who goes out a 
good deal during the year should deny herself 
at least the luxury of a set of Parisian Dia- 
mond hair combs, a dia- 
mond corsage ornament, 
and above all a_ pearl 
necklet or collar, They 
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are really wonderful these 
pearls, and represent art 
brought to such perfection 
that there seems nothing 
left for nature to say on her own account, and 
considering, as | have before remarked, that 
they are actually to be procured from half-a- 
guinea one marvels that there are still women 
remaining who have not invested in a string 
if only out of mere curiosity. 


“Logic for Ladies.”—The question of 
efficacious dress shields is always rather a vexed 
one with the couturviére. One of the best that 
it has ever been my privilege to examine 
is the “ Trufit,” a detachable shield made by 
the Kleinert Rubber Company, and which is 
attached by an adjustable muslin band that 
slips on over the shoulder and a pair of midget 
safety pins underneath, By this means it 
clings to the arm and does not wrinkle, while 
it washes admirably and will be found in- 
valuable for wearing with silk or muslin 
blouses without necessitating the toil and 
trouble of sewing a shield on to each respective 
one. It is wonderfully inexpensive, too, a 
pair with lace-edged shoulder-band being 
procurable from 8%d. to 1s. 83d. and those 
with net muslin shoulder-bands from 7$d. to 
1s. 7}d. The “Onandoff,” which is likewise 
detachable and made by the same manu- 
facturers, is procurable from 62d. per pair. 

DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, July 27 and August 11 
Ticket Days, July 28 and August 12 
Settling Days, July 29 and August 13 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 


. Stagnation.—This is what everyone complains of on this side of 
the Atlantic, whilst on the other a good many people are having 
lively times with a vengeance but do not seem to be enjoying them 
at all. The entire absence of speculation by the English public is 
bringing hard times on the Stock Exchange and the company 
promoter, but is not by any means an unmixed evil for the country 
as a whole. 

The three great cures for the evils of war are industry, economy, 
and absence of speculation ; and though we cannot lay much claim 
to the second, as reckless personal expenditure is still shockingly rife 
amongst all classes, the possession of even one of these three 
essentials is, or ought to be, a matter of congratulation. 


RHE. SATE Re. 


Like most of those mildewed doctrines which make English law 
discreditable to the intelligence of the nation the “ domestic tribunal” 
legend is founded on a series of legal fictions all of which are directly 
opposed to the notorious facts of the case. Some of those legal 
fictions are :— 

(1) That shareholders are business men ; 

(2) That shareholders must be presumed to have studied and 
understood the memo:andum and articles of association of a 
company before acquiring shares ; 

(3) That the decisions arrived at by general meetings of share- 
holders are the result of reasoning and intelligence, and consequently 
that these decisions of ‘ the domestic forum ” are to be regarded with 
the utmost veneration and respect. 

On some future occasion I may present to my readers a few 
painful instances of the wide divergence between legal assumption 
and actual facts in regard to the administration of company law and 
the unfortunate consequences flowing therefrom. 


My Illustration this week is another taken from the report of 
the British Columbian Minister of Mines. On the 8th inst. I gave 
a picture of the ore piles in the “roast yard” of the Tyee smelter, 
and I now give a general view of these up-to-date smelting works, 
which were built from the plans and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Thomas Kiddie (the company’s smelting manager) on a long, 


TYEE SMELTER, LADYSMITH, VANCOUVER 


Cheap Money.—The first effect of the “stagnation” is the 
satisfactory accumulation of large sums of money in the hands of 
banks, insurance companies, and investment and discount companies, 
so that there is the less fear of our relapsing into that state of 
monetary stringency which crippled trade, finance, and enterprise last 
year. 


Bad Trade.—On the other hand, it is only too certain that the 
timidity or apathy of investors, and the consequent absence of 
speculators, is beginning to cripple industry ; and though, as I have 
pointed out, the trade of the country—as shown by railway traffics 
and Board of Trade returns—has so far kept up well we must be 
prepared for a bad autumn and worse winter if there is no return of 
speculation and investors continue to fight shy of all risks. 

Probably the speculative proclivities of the people will return 
quite as soon as is good for the community as a whole, but it 
would be more satisfactory if the present stagnation induced our 
legislators to do something to create a code of company law which 
did not stultify the common sense of the community. 


The Domestic Forum.—The shibboleth of ‘the domestic forum ” 
is at the root of at least two-thirds of the company scandals of the 
day. It is impossible to say who was the first indolent judge who 
invented this baneful excuse for taking trouble, but it immediately 
“caught on” with the whole bench and is now regarded with all 
the reverence bestowed on the British Constitution or the horsehair 
wig. 
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narrow strip of land adjoining the town of Ladysmith on the north 
and lying between the E. and N. Railway and the shore of 
Oyster Bay, Vancouver Island. The highest bench of the ground 
is some 80 ft. above high-tide level, and all of this elevation has. 
been utilised to provide for the handling of the ores by gravity. 
A spur line or siding from the E, and N. Railway has been run 
on arising grade to the top of the receiving bins, of which there 
are sixteen, having a total storage capacity of 1,600 tons of crushed 
ore. The smelter, as mentioned on the 8th inst., was blown in 
last December. 


Electric Power.—The advance of electricity is having a marked 
effect in shifting centres of industry. In America and Canada 
immense manufactories are springing up like “ Jonah’s gourd” by the 
side of Niagara and other sources of cheap water-power, and 
England is beginning to follow suit. Before many weeks I expect 
we shall see an issue of a very interesting character by a conpany 
being formed to generate electrical energy at a low cost by water- 
power from the Welsh lakes in the neighbourhood of Snowdon, and 
to complete and work by electricity a railway from Portmadoc through 
the celebrated Aberglaslyn Pass to Beddgelert and beyond. 

This enterprise, if successful, may have a very material influence 
on the Welsh slate industry, to which I alluded three or four months 
ago. 


Linotypes.—Sir Joseph Lawrence appeared to have no great 
difficulty in swamping all opposition to his new scheme for extracting 


THE; TATED 


more money from the public to “keep the wolf from the door” a 
little longer, after which—the painful past decently buried—the new 
amalgamated company in its turn will, I expect, present itself for 
reconstruction or liquidation, and the foolish shareholders will 
grumble and meekly endure in the ordinary way. 

Perhaps some shareholders less apathetic than the rest will 
appeal to the courts, and be put off with the usual twaddle about 
‘the domestic forum ” and ‘‘the business men who have met together 
and considered the vos and cows and have passed this resolution 
pursuant to the express provisions of these articles, which the 
plaintiff must be presumed to have studied and considered before 
he determined to become a shareholder in this company.” 


The Mount Lyell Amalgamation has been carried after a very 
protracted and somewhat heated discussion by the North Mount 
Lyell shareholders, who found a doughty champion in the person 
of Mr. W.S. Poole, the dissenting director, The amusing part of 
the scheme, carried in the teeth of Mr. Poole’s manly opposition, is 
the re-establishment on the board—or at least on the London coni- 
mittee—of the new amalgamated company of one of the very 
directors for whom the present directors were substituted last year 
amidst general rejoicing. 

The shares of the Mount Lyell Company look worth buying. It 
has so compietely got the better of the North Mount Lyell Company 
in its negotiations with the latter that its position and prospects have 
materially improved. 


The Yankee Position.—Even the best informed seem unable to 
make up their minds as to the “true inwardness” of the Yankee 
position, or possibly those who have no difficulty in making up their 
minds have the strongest possible reasons for not making their 
conclusions public. Meanwhile there is much divergénce of opinion 
amongst those who write for the public. The S?a¢ist seems to 
think American rails worth buying, whilst the Daly Express pub- 
lished on Saturday a telegram from New York about ‘“ Tottering 
trusts,” saying “In ordinary stock alone the enormous total of 
£340,185,000 has been invested, largely by the outside public, not 
a penny of which is earning dividends.” 

I am quite willing to admit that the “trusts” of America may 
have amongst them common stock of the face value of £340,185,000 
which is not earning dividends, but that is a very different proposition 
from the statement that any such sum in cash has actually ‘‘ been 
invested” either “largely by the public” or by anyone else, and 
I should very much like to see the calculations on which the Daily 
Express correspondent founds his statement, if he really means that 
this amount of cash has actually been invested in these common 
stocks. 


‘‘ Canpacs.”—For those who do not mind speculating on what 
our American friends ca]l “the cold-bath system ”—quick in and 
‘quick out—these shares are very attractive at the present time for 
the following reasons: (a) Though they fluctuate as rapidly and 
almost as wildly as ‘ Yankees ” they are not inherently rotten like 
so many American securities, and in the lower twenties—say at 
anything under 126—can hardly be considered preposterously dear 
even if one is stuck with them (b) they can always be “ carried ” on 
this market at reasonable rates (c) they can be bought and sold in 
the form of bearer warrants, which are handy for short loans and 
quick ‘turns,’ and (d) there is a free market with fairly close 
quotations. The traffic increase announced on Saturday amounted 
to $194,000. 


Home Rails.—Nothing seems to rouse any interest in this 
market. The announcement of the Great Eastern dividend at 12 per 
cent. as against 1} per cent. last year scarcely produced a single 
bargain. Ofcourse the announcement was just what was generally 
expected, 


General Electric.—The report of the General Electric Company 
(1900) up to March 31, 1903, is not unsatisfactory. It is true that a 
loss of £20,001 11s. 7d. has been made on the new engineering 
works at Witton, but this is easily explained by the fact that the 
establishment of these works has involved the teaching and training 
of new workpeople and all sorts of expenses inseparable from the 
creation and first year’s working of a new industry in this country. 
As against this loss on one new section of the company’s business 
almost every other department has shown a satisfactory increase of 
profit, so that after writing off the whole of the Witton loss there is 
still a profit of £74,380 2s. gd. 

It must be very satisfactory. to the preference shareholders to see 
that the directors, instead of trenching in any way on the future in 
order to keep up the dividend on the ordinary shares, have not only 
written off at once out of the year’s profits the whole of the above- 
mentioned exceptional loss but have also written off £14,349 for 
depreciation and carried to reserve the substantial sum of £21,159. 
If all boards of directors would act in this manner we should hear 
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fewer complaints about invasions of the rights of preference share- 
holders, we should see fewer schemes for readjusting the respective 
rights of different classes of shareholders, and we should find less 
reluctance on the part of the public to put money into the preference 
shares of industrial companies. ‘ 


Welsbach.—The refusal of Mr. Justice Byrne to confirm the 
Allsopp scheme has greatly encouraged the small minority of 
preference stockholders who intend to oppose the confirmation 
of the scheme by the court. If they were really acting—as they 
doubtless think they are—in the interests of the general body of 
preference stockholders one would naturally expect that their 
increased hopes would advance the market value of the preference 
stock ; but what are the facts? Ever since it was clearly understood 
that Mr. Lock’s company thinks it has a fair fighting chance of 
stopping the scheme the price of the stock, in the interests of which 
it professes to be fighting, has steadily dwindled. On the acceptance 
of the scheme it rose to about 50, and last week it was freely offered 
at 443. If the sche ne is rejected we shall see it once more back in 
the thirties. 


The Cunard Company.—The extraordinary general meeting of 
this company called for this day week is looked forward to with 
much interest by many besides the shareholders. As the outcome 
of the contract with the Government about the new fast steamers 
the shareholders will be asked to make alterations in their articles of 
‘association of a far-reaching character. 

To prevent the possibility of the company ever falling under 
foreign control articles are proposed that no foreigner shall be a 
director or one of the principal officers of the company. Elaborate 
provisions are also to be inserted to prevent the shares being held or 
controlled by any foreigner or any corporation under foreign control. 

Besides this a new £20 share called ‘‘the Government share ” is 
to be created, and this share is to be endowed with important voting 
powers. 


NEW ISSUES 


The Manchester and Liverpool Electric Express Railway 
Company has a capital of £2,100,000 in £10 shares, and the 
company’s Act authorises it to pay out of capital 3 per cent. interest 
during construction. The company is formed to construct between 
Manchester and Liverpool (without any intermediate stations) an 
electrical railway on Behr’s mono-rail system. 

It seems clear that electricity will be the motive power of the 
future for all short-distance railways, and the mono-rail is the only 
known practical system which enables extremely high rates of speed 
to be attained without danger or discomfort to the passengers. It is 
expected that the trains on this line will easily attain a speed of 
110 miles an hour, will be able to run every ten minutes, and will do 
the whole 344 miles in twenty minutes. The very weighty evidence 
on this subject given before the parliamentary committee must 
impress anyone who does not approach the consideration of the 
problem with a foregone conclusion that it is absurd and impossible, 
as the stage-coach drivers of seventy or eighty years ago approached 
the consideration of the problem of locomotion without horses. 

It is reasonably certain that if the cngineering part of the scheme 
is all right the company will make very large profits. The number 
of busy business people even now travelling every day between 
Manchester and Liverpool is quite astonishing. There are three 
competing lines, and on one or the other there are trains every half- 
hour during the business part of the day. These trains are always 
full, and they take about forty-five minutes to do the journey ; but 
what chance will they have azainst a ten minutes service on a line 
capable of running the whole distance in twenty minutes, 

One of the attractions of the shares in this company is the 
provision that they will be entitled to preferential allotments in any 
future companies for working the Behr mono-rail system. I should 
not be surprised if this right became of great value in the future. 


Brighton Corporation Redeemable 3 per cent. Stock.— £600,000 
of this stock was offered at 934 per cent. “It is a trustee stock and 
well secured. The list closed yesterday. 


Frederick Gorringe, Ltd., has a capital of £400,000 and is formed 
to take over the well-known drapery business in Buckingham 
Palace Road established forty-six years ago by Mr. F. Gorringe, 
the purchase price being £206,492 4s. gd. The certified profits 
come to £33,618 per annum, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


Textus.—Not good to hold, but may rise. Sell on an advance of two points. 
W. S. W.—See this week's note ve Welsbach. 


